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Council Meets May 1 
On Teamsters’ Status 


The 29-member executive council of the AFL-CIO will hold a 
special meeting in Washington May 1 called by Pres. George Meany 
to consider the federation’s relationship with the Intl. Brotherhood of 


Teamsters. 


The Teamsters Union has signed an alliance with the Intl. Long- 


@ 
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Steel Union’s 
Goals Aired 
By McDonald 


Gary, Ind.—Steelworkers Pres. }: 


David J. McDonald reviewed.un- 
ion thinking on contract demands 
to be presented to the steel in- 


dustry in a talk to the USWA ae 


executive board and a group of 
Gary business leaders. : ic 

McDonald said his union expécts 
to get a “substantial” wage boost, a 
guaranteed annual wage plan and 
weekend premium pay. 

The union group was invited to 
meet in Gary to help this city ob- 
serve its golden jubilee. There are 
30,000 USWA members in the area. 

“These are merely some of the 
things we are thinking about,” Mc- 
Donald declared in naming the con- 
S tract targets. 

He added that he also “sees room 
for improving the insurance benefits 
= of Steelworkers so that these citi- 
zens and their families can enjoy an 
even healthier life.” 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Labor Unions 
Help Victims 
Of Tornado 


Birmingham, Ala.—Members of 
AFL-CIO unions in this area have 
tallied to help the victims of the 
tornado which devastated McDon- 
ald’s Chapel, a nearby industrial 
suburb. 

Twenty-one persons were killed 
and 200 were injured—half of them 
critically—-when the tornado hit 
Apr. 15. Some 150 homes were 
destroyed and 600 are homeless. 

Leo Perlis, director of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Community 
Services, estimates that more than 
90 percent of the sufferers are mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO. Many are 
Steelworkers, he said. 

The Philip Murray Hall of Steel- 
workers Local 1489 at Ensley, Ala., 
is being used as a shelter and depot 
for tornado victims and supplies. 
It is full of cots, beds and cribs for 
the homeless. Six American Red 
Cross nurses have been assigned to 
the hall, where both whites and 
Negroes are housed. 

Robert A. Flaherty, national rep- 
Tesentative of the Committee on 
Community Services, is at the scene 
of the disaster. In addition, the 
committee’s local representative in 
Birmingham, Homer J. Harper, has 
been assigned to help provide aid 
and assistance. 

story on Michigan tornado 


»shoremen’s Association, expelled as 
racketeer-dominated from the AFL 
in 1953. 

Announcement of the special 
parley came from Meany after a 
three-hour conference with Team- 
ster Pres. Dave Beck.on Apr. 16. 

“The entire matter will be re- 
ferred to_a special meeting of the 
exedutive Council which I am call- 
ing-fot May 4,” Meany said after 
the disctssion.. He told reporters: 
+, “I. am.not going to discuss de- 
? ‘Yow know the subject mat- 
fer vs Lf 

~ Datesfrom February 

The “subject matter” arose in late 
February when it was announced 
that the Teamsters through three of 
its regional conferences, planned to 
lend the ILA some $400,000 to 
help that racket-ridden union pay 
off most of its debts. 

At that same time, Teamsters 
Vice-Pres. James Hoffa announced 
that the “mutual assistance agree- 
ment” with the ILA would soon go 
into operation. 

Immediately, Meany announced 
that he had taken steps to “ascer- 
tain fully all facts in connection 
with this matter.” 

“As soon as I obtain the facts,” 
he said, “I will take whatever ac- 
tion the circumstances warrant, in 
accordance with the principles set 
forth in the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO.” 


Arrangement Cancelled 
Presumably as a result of that 


plans to call off the arrangements 
for the loan. Reporters found a 
number of Teamster local officials 
resentful of turning over the big 
sum to the ILA, which planned to 
use most of the money to repay 
loans to John L. Lewis of the Min- 
ers (unaffiliated). 

The mine union had supported 
the ILA in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election contest on the 
New York docks when it nosed out 
a new longshoremen’s union created 
by the AFL to end gangster control 
over the dock workers. 

At that time, the Teamsters and 
Beck supported the new union, the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men. Later, however, the Team- 
sters moved toward closer relation- 
ships with the expelled ILA. 

Stand Unchanged 


Beck, after the session with 
Meany, maintained that his position 
remained unchanged in asserting 
that “a working agreement with the 
longshoremen . . . is not in conflict 
with the constitution” of the AFL- 
CIO. 

The constitution, in Art. IV, Sec. 
6, provides that no organization 
which has seceded from or been 
suspended or expelled by the feder- 
ation or by an affiliated infernation- 
al union shall “while under such 


on page 10.) 


(Continued on Page 5) 


statement, the Teamsters announced. 


“WELCOME, NEIGHBOR” said Rev. C. Leslie Glenn (right), 


a 


rector of historic St. John’s Church, as he greeted AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany (center) and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler at the 
entrance to parish hall before dinner given by the Men’s Club of the 
church. St. John’s, a landmark in Washington, stands next door to 


the new AFL-CIO headquarters whose design was made 


harmonize with the edifice. 


to 


Jump in Interest Rate 


Held Bar to 


New Jobs 


The Eisenhower Administration’s latest moves to curb credit are 
raising new fears among labor economists of impairment of a full 


> 


employment economy. 


The Federal Reserve Board 
jumped its discount rate—the inter- 
est at which funds are loaned to 
member banks—from 2.5 percent 
to 2.75 percent in nine regions, and 
to 3 percent in two others. In the 
twelfth, it remained unchanged. 

Commercial banks, which borrow 
from federal reserve banks much of 
the money they loan their custom- 
ers, promptly increased their own 
“prime” rates, the interest they 
charge the biggest borrowers with 
the best credit ratings. 


Labor Economists Differ 

The jump in the discount rate 
was prompted by the Administra- 
tion’s fear that a rapid expansion of 
the economy will lead to inflation, 
a fear many labor economists feel 
is not borne out by the facts. 

They explain that labor and other 
progressive forces on the one hand, 
and the Eisenhower Administration 
and its big business supporters on 
the other, have differing concepts of 
the rates at which the economy 
should expand and grow — thus 
creating new jobs and maintaining 
full employment. 

Workers and their friends feel 
there should be a “healthy” growth 
at a steady but reasonable rate, not 
marked by periodic spurts or slow- 
downs. The Administration, they 
feel, favors a “moderate” growth at 
a more timorous rate which inevita- 
bly would restrict new jobs and in- 
crease unemployment as the labor 
force grows. 

The boost in the discount rate 
was touched off by a sharp increase 


in business loans, plus hardening 


es 


dustrial materials. 

Business loans stood at more than 
$27.1 billion in the week ending 
Apr. 4—$900 million more than on 
Jan. 1 and more than $5 billion 
higher than a year earlier. 

Expanded plant and equipment 
this year is expected to cost about 
$35 billion, the Commerce Dept. 
recently reported. Much of it 
would be financed by credit. The 
discount rate increase may slow it 
down somewhat. 

Whether the raise would have 
much effect on prices of industrial 
products was problematical. They 
increased about 3 percent last year 
despite two hikes in the discount 
rate. 

Will Slow Expansion 

It appeared that the brunt of the 
Administration’s tilting with the 
windmill of inflation will slow down 
expansion principally among the 
small businessmen and the con- 
sumers. 

To smaller businessmen, the price 
of credit is an important cost fac- 
tor. Conceivably even a small in- 
crease would price many of them 
out of the market and thus cut off 
the new jobs expanded operations 
would create. 

Construction and sales of medi- 
um-price homes also ‘could be af- 
fected adversely. With mortgage 
banks forced to increase interest 
rates because of the higher rate they 
have to pay federal reserve banks, 
potential buyers may be driven from 
the market by higher down pay- 
ment requirements and increased 
monthly payments. 


prices especially of metals and in-+ 


1 Fair Probe 
\Is Praised 


By Labor 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
gave strong endorsement to the 
“main features” of a Senate sub- 
committee report recommending 
strict accounting and full disclo- 
sure of all financial details of em- 
ploye welfare and pension funds. 

The Labor subcommittee, headed 
by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), 
was praised by Meany for its dis- 
closure of “the acts of corrupt in- 
dividuals” and its “deeper” revela- 
tion of commercial insurance prac- 
tices and lax state supervision that 
“opened the way for abuses.” 


Constructive Approach 

“This represents a constructive 
approach which has largely been 
lacking in previous investigations,” 
Meany said. 

He specificially endorsed federal 
legislation “designed to bring about 
full disclosure of the financial oper- 
ations of all types of welfare and 
pension plans”. and declared that 
the “standards recommended by 
the subcommittee’s report appear 
to meet the criteria spelled out by 
the AFL-CIO merger convention.” 

The one specific exception 
Meany noted was the Douglas 
subcommittee’s suggestion of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as the federal agency 
with which welfare and pension 
fund data must be filed. 

The merger convention recome- 
mended the Labor Dept. as the 
agency for filing. 

Meany said that the Eisenhower 
Administration bill, introduced by 
request of Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell earlier this year, “falls 
short of our objectives,” principal- 
ly because under its terms the sec- 
retary would have “excessive dis- 
cretion” to exempt “favored cor- 
porations or groups” from report- 
ing on their funds and could “oth- 
erwise weaken or water down the 
reporting and disclosure require- 
ment.” 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Introducing New 
Magazine Section 


On Pages 7 through 10 of 
this and future issues of the 
AFL-CIO News you'll find a 
series of articles, photographs 
and cartoons designed to aid 
your pocketbook, tickle your 
funnybone and generally pro- 
vide information and enter- 
tainment. 

The material is grouped in 
the new Magazine Feature 
Section, which has been in the 
planning stage for several 
months. The section is so 
placed that it can be removed 
without disturbing the rest of 
the paper. 

In the next few weeks we 
plan further improvements in 
the new Magazine Feature 
Section. We hope you'll 
like it. 
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Prevailing Pay Proviso 
Placed in Roads Bill 


The $25 billion federal highway construction program is sched- 
uled for early action in the House of Representatives—with a Davis- 
Bacon provision requiring payment of prevailing wages firmly em- 


bedded in the bill. 


The House Public Works Committee approved the revised meas- 


ure after adopting, as a matter of® 


form, a tax-and-financing plan al- 
ready cleared by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The bill, when given a green light 
by the Rules Committee, will go to 
the floor in two sections—Title I, 
the authorization for federal ex- 
penditures. sponsored by Rep. 
George H. Fallon (D-Md.), and 
Title II, the financing section spon- 
sored by Rep. Hale Boggs (D-La.). 

40,000-Mile System 

The bill provides for the federal 
government to pay 90 percent of 
the cost of a 40,000-mile “inter- 
state” highway system and for large 
federal grants to the states to aid 
construction of other roads over 
the next 13 years. 

The tax provisions, raising reve- 
nues from road “users” by an esti- 
mated $14.8 billion over 16 years, 
would lift the gasoline tax one cent 
a gallon, diesel fuel taxes two cents, 
and require higher taxes on trucks, 
buses and trailers and tires, partic- 
ularly heavy-duty truck tires. 

The Davis-Bacon provision is 
considered vital to prevent roving 
contractors from casting low bids 
on construction all over the coun- 
try and undermining prevailing 
wage scales by “importing” labor 
“willing” to work for substandard 


pay. 


Alaska Next 
After Failure 


It would adopt for purposes of 
roads built with federal money the 
existing Davis-Bacon Act requir- 
ing contractors on government con- 
struction to meet the wage stand- 
ards prevailing in each community. 


Provision Approved 


The provision was approved in 
the Public Works Committee by a 
17 to 10 vote, with several Repub- 
licans joining northern and west- 
ern Democrats in support. 

Committee sources express con- 
fidence that any effort to eliminate 
the prevailing-wage section will be 
beaten on the House floor. 

The Senate passed its own high- 
way bill last year without a vote on 
a proposed Davis-Bacon section. 
The provision was dropped by Sen. 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), sponsor of 


the legislation to beat Pres. Eisen-|- 


hower’s bond-financing plan, after 
some southern senators indicated 
they would not support a pay-as- 
you-go highway program unless the 
Davis-Bacon clause was eliminated. 


With the House approaching 
agreement on the tax-and-financing 
plan, Davis-Bacon may prove the 
chief subject of controversy in any 
joint conference committee to re- 
concile differences in House and 
Senate bills. 


for Kefauver 


of Bid in N.J. 


The hot Democratic presidential nomination fight between Adlai 
E. Stevenson and Sen. Estes Kefauver shifted to Alaska and Penn- 
sylvania after the Tennessee senator failed in his bid to pick up 


pledged delegates in the New Jer-‘ 
sey primary Apr. 17. 

Stevenson and Kefauver are run- 
ning against each other in the Alas- 
ka “popularity contest” primary 
Apr. 24 although results will not 
necessarily decide how the conven- 
tion delegates will vote. Alaska is 
entitled to six convention votes. 


Kefauver’s name is not entered 
in Pennsylvania, but Stevenson’s 
is, and the 1952 Democratic presi- 
dential nominee is seeking to make 
a good popular-vote showing in re- 
lation to Pres. Eisenhower, who is 
running in the Republican primary. 


Knowland on Ballot 


The name of Sen. William F. 
Knowland (R-Calif.) will appear 
with Eisenhower’s on the Republi- 
can ballot, but Knowland has with- 
drawn as a candidate in Pennsyl- 
vania as in other states. 


Pennsylvania has been shifting 
heavily toward Democrats in recent 
years, and the traditional Republi- 
can margin in registered voters has 
been cut to less than 500,000. 


The governor, George Leader, is 
a Democrat, and the former GOP 
stronghold of Philadelphia is now 
controlied by Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth, Democrat, and former 
Mayor Joseph Clark, who is seek- 
ing election to the Senate over Sen. 
James Duff (R.), incumbent. 

In New Jersey Kefauver, run- 
ning without opposition in the 
“popularity” Democratic primary, 
pulled about 110,000 votes, with 
Stevenson getting only a little more 
than 3,000 write-in ballots. 

But Kefauver was beaten in his 
effort to elect a slate of pledged del- 
egates against a technically un- 
pledged slate headed by Gov. Rob- 
ert Meyner, which was generally 
known to favor Stevenson. 

Kefauver’s popular vote in the 
Democratic primary was about a 
third of the total rolled up by Eisen- 
hower in the Republican primary. 


The Meyner-led “unpledged” Dem- 


ocratic delegates won over the pro- 
Kefauver slate by a two and half to 
one margin. 

The Tennessee senator won with 
only one of his delegates, entitled 
to one-half vote out of New Jer- 
sey’s 36 votes in the Democratic 
convention. His supporters talked 
before the primary of winning eight 
to 10 votes. 

‘Highly Pleased’ 

Kefauver, campaigning in Cali- 
fornia before beginning his cam- 
paign for write-in votes in the Ore- 
gon primary May 18, said he was 
“highly pleased” that the propor- 
tion of votes in the Democratic pri- 
mary was substantially larger than 
in 1952. 

He was still hopeful, he indicated, 
of winning support from some of 
the “unpledged” delegates on the 
victorious “official Democratic ma- 
chine slate” headed by Meyner. 

He failed in New Jersey, how- 
ever, to duplicate his success in 
Minnesota, where he earlier had 
confounded critics by upsetting a 
pro- Stevenson slate of delegates 
headed by Gov. Orville Freeman 
and supported by Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey. 


Perlis Scholarship 
Proposal Endorsed | 


New York—A proposal by Na- 
tional Dir. Leo Perlis of the AFL- 
CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee to earmark 1 percent of the $3.3 
billion contributed annually to com- 
munity chests and funds for use 
for scholarships in social welfare 
studies has received widespread 
endorsement among social workers. 

The Community Funds & Coun- 
cils of America, central organiza- 
tion of community chests and funds, 
has appointed a special committee 
to study the plan. Child Welfare, 
official publication of the Child 
Welfare League of America, com- 
mented favorably in an editorial. 


MEMORY OF BUDDIES killed 


SOA 


x Si RORY 
by a falling wall at a Bronx factory 


fire a few days before was fresh 


in the minds of 6,000 New York City firemen, some of whom are shown here, as they picketed. City 
Hall to enforce demand for a basic $7,000 annual wage. Six members of Fire Fighters Local 94 
were killed when front wall of former movie house collapsed during a multiple-alarm blaze. 


Byrne Heads 


Democrats’ 


Labor Group 


Thomas R. Byrne, widely known 
in AFL-CIO and European free un- 
ion circles, has been named execu- 
tive director of the Labor Division 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Byrne has lectured on, written 
about and participated in union ac- 
tivities. 

Research Director 

He served as research director for 
the Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia and represent- 
ed the former American Federation 
of Labor at the UNESCO meeting 
in Paris in 1953. From June 1954 
to the end of 1955 he served, at the 
request of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris. 

In this task he worked with labor 
and government officials throughout 
Western Europe, Greece and Tur- 
key. He edited union publications, 
set up a European union research 
bureau and directed educational 
programs. 

He is a former consultant on un- 
ion problems and programs for the 
U.S. Labor Dept., has taught labor 
economics at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, and Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, and contributed to 
union journals. 

Maintain Liaison 

Byrne is a graduate of Loyola 
University, Chicago, and took his 
Ph.D. degree at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, writing his thesis on the so- 
cial legislation sponsored by the 
late Sen. Robert F. Wagner, author 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

His job during the campaign will 
be to maintain liaison with union 
officials throughout the country. 


A spokesman of the Republican 
National Committee denied a local 
(Washington) newspaper story say- 
ing that the GOP also had named a 
“labor adviser” for the campaign. 

“We are definitely interested in 
obtaining a labor adviser and we.ex- 
pect to appoint one,” the spokes- 
man said. “We haven’t done it yet.” 


McDonald Forest 
Dedication May 28 


Philadelphia—AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. David J. McDonald will be 
honored May 28 when the McDon- 
ald Forest on the Hills of Judea, 
overlooking Jerusalem, is dedicated 
at ceremonies here. The forest 
named in honor of the president of 
the Steelworkers is being financed 
by contributions from his friends 
in labor and industry, State Sen. 
Israel Stiefel said. 


City Hall for 


N. Y. Firefighters Picket 


Increase 


New York—The sudden deaths of six comrades under the falling 
wall of an East Bronx factory spurred the efforts of 6,000 members 
of Fire Fighters Local 94 to win a pay increase. 


The firemen, four abreast, picket-‘ 
ed City Hall to dramatize their de- 
mand for a $7,000 annual wage 
for first class firemen. They now 
receive $5,315, plus a $100 clothing 
allowance. 

Some of them carried signs invit- 
ing Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 
to “tell of a more dangerous job 
than a New York City fireman’s.” 


5,000 Attend Funerals 


Their picket march on the mu- 
nicipal building where pay increases 
for city employes were under con- 
sideration had been postponed to 
permit 5,000 firemen to attend the 
funerals of the six who died when 
‘the marquee of the former movie 
house crashed and pulled the wall 
with it. 

Five new pumper trucks each 
bearing the casket of a fireman, 
drove down Fifth Avenue to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral where Car- 
dinal Spellman celebrated the Re- 
quiem Mass. Behind them came 
the funeral cortege and the thou- 
sands of uniformed marchers. 

In the afternoon the same 
marchers turned out to pay a tri- 
bute to the sixth victim at a small 
Lutheran church in the Bronx. 

All over the city, at the close of 
the funeral services, the depart- 
ment’s traditional farewell was 
sounded, the slow tolling of the 
fire engine bells in the station 
houses for two minutes. 

In the line of march at both 
services were Fire Fighters Pres. 
John P. Redmond, Sec.-Treas. 
George J. Richardson and Vice 
Pres. Michael F. Smith. 


Join In Sad Farewell 


Other unionists came from dis- 
tant cities to join in the sad fare- 
well. Seventy-seven came from 
Washington, D. C., 70 from Balti- 
more, 55 from Philadelphia, 15 
from Boston and 10 from Pitts- 
burgh. 

The victims of the multiple-alarm 
fire in an artificial flower factory 
were: Lieut. John F. Molloy, 44; 
Firemen William P. Noolan, 45; 
Edward J. Carroll, 41; Charles J. 
Insofino, 45, Frederick J. Hellauer, 
38, and Arthur G. Hanson, 35. 

He also scored motorists who 
block the path of fire apparatus. 
Insofino, one of the victims, he 
said, drove a chief’s car through 
traffic and had “literally to fight 
his way, inch by inch, from Man- 
hattan to the Bronx.” A few 
minutes after he arrived on the 
fire scene he died under the 
crushing weight of a brick wall. 

In Detroit, union officials backed 


land police for more than the 2.5 
percent increase proposed by Mayor 
Cobo. 

More than 2,200 members of 
both safety departments heard Pres, 
Andrew S. McFarlane of the De- 
troit and Wayne County Federation 
of Labor and Mike Novak, presi- 
dent of the Wayne County Indus. 
trial Union Council, urge the city 
government to grant the 12.5 per- 
cent requested by the fire and police 
groups. 

The firemen are affiliated with 
the Fire Fighters Union. 


Schnitzler to Speak 


At Safety Conference 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, 
Schnitzler will be a principal 
speaker at the President’s Confer- 
ence on Occupational Safety in 
Washington May 14-16. 

His address on “Labor’s Respon- 
sibility for the Prevention of Ac- 


conference’s closing session. 
Approximately 3,000 top leaders 
in labor, business, agriculture, in- 
surance, education and safety or- 
ganizations will attend the sessions. 


Union Newscasts 
To Ships’ Crews 


The first direct voice broad- 
casts from unions to ships’ 
crews at sea have started un- 
der the sponsorship of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 


Dept. 
Weekly newscasts each 
Sunday at 11:20 EST will fea- 


ture marine union develop- 
ments, general maritime news, 
labor news and reports from 
Washington of interest to the 
150,000 members of MTD- 
affiliated unions. 

At 11:50 EST, 10 minutes 
after that program ends, the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Commit- 
tee will broadcast on the same 
frequency. 

For the present the broad- 
casts are transmitted on three 
frequencies to ships in Atlan- 
tic and European waters and 
to both coasts of South Amer- 
ica. Approval is being await- 
ed for extension of the broad- 
casts around the world. 

Pending action by the Fed- 
eral Communications Com- 
mission the MTD is continu- 
ing its Morse code broadcasts 
to all parts of the world on 
Sundays and Mondays. 


the demands of that city’s firemen 
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Union Charges Macy’s | 
‘Deliberately Stalling’ 


New York—Mayor Robert F. Wagner has made a new attempt to 


bring both sides closer to agreeme 


nt in the strike which has reduced 


the sales flow in Macy’s, world’s largest department store, to a trickle. 
Pres. Sam Kovenetsky of Local 1-S, Retail-Wholesale Union, 
charged the store management with giving union representatives 


“the runaround” and “deliberately ‘ 
stalling” while trying to break the 
strike that began Apr. 10. 

When negotiations broke down 
Kovenetsky said the union was 
willing to negotiate in the mayor’s 
office at any time. 

RWDSU seeks a three-year con- 
tract with a weekly increase of $3 
each year for two years and general 
reopening the third year as well as 
reduction of the work-week from 
40 to 37 hours and other benefits. 

The store countered with a $2 
offer. The minimum store wage is 
$39 a week but the union disputes 
the store claim that the average is 
$64. : 

Picket Lines Maintained 

Picket lines are being main- 
tained by the 8,000 strikers around 
the main store in Herald Square 
and in suburban branches. Store 
executives and their “friends and 
relatives” have been trying to staff 
the store during the strike. Macy’s 
has also pressured some manufac- 
turers to supply them with sales 
representatives as temporary store 
clerks during the walkout. 

The only incident of violence 
on the picket line, the striking of 
a woman picket by a woman 
shopper, brought a protest from the 
city’s Industrial Union Council 
against the conduct of the magis- 
trate who presided at the arraign- 
ment of the two women. 

Magistrate Vincent J. Ferreri 
freed the woman who reportedly 
committed the assault on her own 
recognizance and set $500 bonds 
for the picket. He informed union- 
ists that he would like to lock them 


> : 


Shirt Workers 
Ask 1214¢ Hike 
As Talks Open 


wage increase and improvements in 
insurance and retirement benefits 
for 100,000 shirt and cotton gar- 
ment workers is being sought by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. 

Additional payments for benefits 
would cover increased hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits and in- 
creased pensions. 


The demands were presented by 
ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky to 
a conference of leading manufactur- 
ers. He stressed the need for the 
increase and predicted an excellent 
year for the industry. 

The employers were represented 
at the sessions by the Shirt Institute 
and executives of leading firms in- 
cluding Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Manhattan Shirt Co., Hathaway 
Shirt Co., MacGregor Mfg. Co., 
Publix Shirt Corp. and M. Niren- 
berg & Sons. 

Other associations represented in- 
cluded Mfrs. Association of Robes, 
Leisurewear & Rainwear, Inc., 
Shirt, Robe & Leisureware Apparel 
Association of America, Inc. and 
the Philadelphia Shirt & Pajama 
Mfrs. Association. 

Negotiations are continuing in the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
where ACWA is asking for a gen- 
eral 15 cent hourly increase and 
improved insurance benefits for 


up “every hour on the hour.” 


150,000 workers. 


Connecticut Manufacturers 


File Suit to B 


lock GAW 


Efforts to block payment of guaranteed wage payments through 
court action have been initiated by the Connecticut Manufacturers 


Association while in Michigan six 


Republicans joined Democrats to 


defeat a second try at the same end 
through legislation in Lansing. 

The CMA argued that approval 
of the program by the state attor- 
ney general had no legal basis. He 
had ruled that jobless workers 
could receive payments under the 
system negotiated by the Auto 
Workers as well as their unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Form of Test Case 


Leonard Lesser, UAW attorney, 
declared the attorney general was 
“absolutely correct” in his ruling 
and added “we seriously question 
whether the courts will accept juris- 
diction in the case and believe that 
they will dismiss it.” 


Mountain Bell Co. 
Strike Continues 


Phoenix, Ariz.—The strike of 
1,300 Communications Workers 
against Mountain States Bell Tel. 
Co. in this area continues solid. 


The Mar. 7 walkout came after 
the company’s announcement that 
it planned to shift work from union 
employes to non-union workers. 
The firm now is considering a union 
compromise proposal. : 

Meanwhile, strikers’ morale got a 
lift when the Arizona Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board ruled 
that all employes are entitled to 
jobless pay for the second week of 
the strike because the company had 


The UAW agreement is sched- 
uled to become effective June 1. 
Success of the CMA suit would 
block workers in the state from 
benefits under the plan. 

While union observers regard 
Connecticut as a form of test case, 
they point out that laws vary from 
state to state and that action by 
one state court would not set a 
precedent in others. 

The Michigan measure, intro- 
duced by Rep. George M. Van 
Peursem (R) would have placed 
limits on the amount of guaran- 
teed annual wage benefits Which 
could be negotiated by unions and 
management. It proposed maxi- 
mums of about the same level as 
those in the first GAW contracts 
won by the Auto Workers at Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors and 
other firms last summer. P 


Bill Is Defeated 


The House coalition defeated 
this proposal and sent the bill to 
the Senate, where a GOP majority 
reinserted the anti-labor amend- 
ment and sent the bill back to the 
House. On the second test, the 
Democratic-Young Turks bloc held 
firm, voting to defeat the bill 53 
to 49. 

Earlier, the house defeated ef- 
forts by Republican party bosses to 
enact an anti-COPE bill forbidding 
labor unions from taking part in 
political activity, from educating 
their members on candidates or pub- 
lic issues, and from participating in 
other political projects. Similar 
curbs were not proposed for cor- 


violated the contract on two counts. 


porations, 


New York—A 1214-cent-an-hour | 


strikers take a breather at union headquarters. 


~wae De 


as these Macy’s 
Retail-Wholesale 
Local 1-S struck the world’s largest store in New York City for wage 
increases and improved conditions. 


Wisconsin Unions Rally 


To Aid Reuping Strikers 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—Hundreds of union members from every 
part of Wisconsin brought $7,000 and over 3,000 pounds of food 
to the aid of striking workers of the Reuping Leather Co. at a rally 


for those involved in the wage dis- 
pute that began last August. 


A parade of 450 cars circled the 
strike-bound plant and toured the 
city’s downtown district as a de- 
monstration of sympathy. 

The principal speakers at the 
rally were Dir. Abe Feinglass of 
the Fur & Leather Dept. of the 
Meat Cutters Union and Vice Pres. 
Raymond Wentz of the union. 

Company Hires Scabs 

Fifteen hundred people jammed 
the county fair building to hear 
Feinglass declare: “What we are 
fighting is not an individual, but a 
system of union wrecking devised 
by Kohler and now emulated here.” 
Wentz traced the history of the 
stormy negotiation period and de- 
scribed how the union had sought 
every possible means to avoid the 
strike. 

The strikers are represented by 
Local 360 of the Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen union and 
more than 300 are out in the dis- 
pute. Harsh anti-picketing laws and 
rulings have resulted in scabs be- 
ing brought in by the company. 

Among the many supporters in 
the audience were a group from the 
strike-bound Kohler plant some 50 
miles away. The famed Kohler 
chorus presented several selections 
before the rally. 


Boycott Planned 

Other speakers included J. F. 
Friedrick, representing the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor and 
the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council; Charles Schultz, president 
of the Wisconsin CIO; Monsignour 
Riordan; Alan Graskampk, Kohler 
local president; Beatrice Weiland, 
president of the state Woman's 
Auxiliary; and Charles Heymanns, 
AFL-ClO regional director. 


‘Wet A Line’ With 
Peace of Find 


Brattleboro, Vt.—Members 
of AFL-CIO Union 24065 
will be able to “wet a line” 
with a clear conscience when 
trout season opens on May 1 
this year. Under the terms 
of a new agreement signed 
between the Union and the 
Cc. F. Church Manufacturing 
Co., May 1 becomes a paid 
holiday. 

In addition to allowing the 
employes of the company to 
work the streams with both 
an easy mind and a full pock- 
etbook, the new contract pro- 
vides for a 7-cent hourly in- 
crease to piece workers, a 10- 
cent boost for day workers, 
and a 15-cent jump to piece 
workers doing day work 
which merits this increase. 


Toll Bridge Under 
Union Operation 


Boston—The first toll 
bridge to be operated by un- 
ion members is the nearby 
Mystic River Bridge, now 
under contract with the Mas- 
sachusetts Toll Operators As- 
sociation, a Building Service 
Employes affiliate. 

The bridge, which cost $27 
million to build, was organ- 
ized after a long struggle in 
which the union was prohib- 
ited by injunction from pick- 
eting. Business Agent Albert 
W. Wythe says that the un- 
ion represents most workers 
employed on the bridge, in- 
cluding the toll collectors and 
maintenance crew. 


Steelworkers 


Plan to Ask 
For Pay Hike 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The USWA head assured Gary 
that the union could be of tremen- 
dous service to the city in its march 
of progress. 

“Insofar as Steelworkers are con- 
cerned,” McDonald declared, “we 
intend to see that their labor is 
rewarded to a degree that they can 
continue being a happy, industrious, 
religious and cultural group that 
you know them to be. 


“This calls for an improvement 
in their living standards and a fair 
share of the good things in life.” 

McDonald said “we expect to 
get substantial increases in pay. 
This will benefit more than the in- 
dividual who takes it home in his 
pay envelope. The businessmen at 
this gathering I am sure can quickly 
understand and appreciate what this 
additional purchasing power can 
mean to the community. 

“We have high hopes of securing 
what we call supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits,” McDonald went 
on, “Unemployment checks in In- 
diana or in any other state hardly 
begin to meet the ordinary living 
expenses of the man thrown out of 
a job.” 


Four Independent 
Phone Firms Sign 


Wage boosts and other improve- 
ments are part of new agreements 
negotiated with four independent 
telephone companies by the Com- 
munications Workers. The raises 
range from 5 cents to 20 cents an 


hour. 


2 Unions Win 
Pay Increases 
In Textiles 


Upward of 40,000 New England 
cotton-rayon textile mill employes 
will get wage increases averaging 
814 cents an hour as a result of new 
contracts negotiated by the Textile 
Workers. 

The pacts provide 614 percent 
increases and with restoration of 
some time and one-half holidays 
thé package is estimated to be 
worth about 10 cents by TWUA. 

In the South, a 5-cent-an-hour 
increase was predicted by Joseph 
Jacobs, southern director for the 
United Textile Workers. He said 
such an increase had been negoti- 
ated with the United Piece Dye 
Works, Charleston, S. C., employ- 
ing 400 workers, and the Sayles 
Biltmore Bleacheries of Asheville, 
N. C., employing 600. 

About 5,000 TWUA members 
in New England employed in seven 
plants have not received the in- 
crease. The union wage demands 
will go to arbitration, in most cases 
at the insistence of the companies 
involved. 

Among the major firms that have 
signed pacts with the union for their 
employes in the New England area 
are Bates Mfg. Co., Peperell Mfg. 
Co. and Continental Mills. 


ee e : 6 
Textile Union 
. e@ 
Renews Drive 

At Chatham 
Elkin, N. C._—Three hundred em- 
ployes of the Chatham Mfg. Co., 
world’s largest blanket mill, stood 
for two hours in the rain to hear 
leaders of the Textile Workers Une 
ion announce resumption of a cam- 


paign to bring unionization to this 
company-controlled citadel. 


Sentiment Picks Up 

A little more than a year ago 
TWUA lost an election at the plant 
by an 1,187 to 730 vote. The care- 
fully and skillfully run anti-union 
drive by the company was docu- 
mented in the union’s booklet, “All 
Rights Denied,” which was reviewed 
in detail in the AFL-CIO News re- 
cently. 

Boyd E. Payton, TWUA south- 
ern director, told the gathering that 
there was sufficient sentiment in the 
area to warrant another organizing 
drive. He flayed Elkin’s “iron cur- 
tain policy” which operates to keep 
the union from getting a meeting 
place in the city. 


Crowd Braves Rain 

The crowd that braved the rain 
to hear the union speakers were 
within 100 feet of a roomy shelter 
on the adjacent school baseball field. 
Anticipating the possibility that the 
union might try to use the shelter, 
the Elkin school board wired 
TWUA Rep. Paul Swaity in Greens- 
boro, N. C., that he must not “at 
his peril” trespass on the ball field. 


Tobacco Workers 
Wages Are Hiked 


A new three-year contract be- 
tween the Tobacco Workers and the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
calls for 8 to 12 cents hourly in- 
creases. 

TWIU Pres. John O'Hare said 
the pact affects nearly 5,000 work- 
ers in plants at Louisville, Ky., 
Petersburg, Va., and Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The firm makes 
Viceroy, Kool and Raleigh cigar- 
ettes, all of which carry the union 
label. 

Provision is made in the contract 
for annual wage reopenings, three 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years of 
service and a company - financed 
pension and hospitalization pro- 
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Lehman Bill Favored 


By Housing 


Conference 


The National Housing Conference, warning that the country faces 
a shortage of housing so long as 15 million families “live in homes 
that are a shame to the richest nation on earth,” wound up its 25th 
anniversary meeting here with a unanimous demand that Congress 


pass the Lehman bill. ¢ 


Delegates acted after hearing the 
measure praised by a series of 
speakers and endorsed by Execu- 
tive Vice Pres. Lee F. Johnson, 
who said the conference is “for- 
ever indebted to Sen. (Herbert H.) 
Lehman (D-N. Y.) and to those who 
co-sponsored the bill” for drawing 
the issue more clearly than it has 
been drawn in years. 

The conference views reflected 
widespread dissatisfaction with the 
Eisenhower Administration’s course 
on housing and specifically with its 
housing bill. 

Rejects Timid Policies 

It charged that while progress 
is being made in housing programs, 
Administration programs “have 
failed to clear slums as rapidly as 
slums are being created.” 

It rejected “timid and hesitant 
policies, excessive federal interfer- 
ence with local housing programs, 
demagogic claims that housing 
problems can be solved by inaction 
or unaided private efforts” as 
“counsels of despair.” 

At a concluding banquet, Leh- 
man praised the organization for 
its work during the past 25 years, 
explained provisions of the bill 
which bears his name, and lashed 
at the Administration for its lack 
of understanding of and action 
on the housing problem. 

The Lehman bill would provide 
for 200,000 units of public housing 
a year for the next three years, 
compared to the 35,000 in the Ad- 
ministration bill. 

It includes stronger provisions 
for middle income, cooperative and 
non-profit housing, including hous- 
ing for minorities and the elderly; 
less red tape and greater local re- 
sponsibility in getting urban re- 
newal and public housing projects 
moving, more liberal financing, and 
creation of a Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 


Blasts Administration 


Lehman recalled that federal aid 
to housing is not a Democratic pro- 
gram, but was first applied in this 
country by Theodore Roosevelt, 
who while governor of New York 
in 1900 named a special commis- 
sion to study the problem. 

Lehman charged the Administra- 
tion and the real estate lobby are 
not opposed to any kind of a hous- 
ing program, but want the govern- 
ment in the field “to help finance 
the bankers and builders, not to 
help the people who live in the 
houses.” 

“A new doctrine has been de- 


vised,” he said sarcastically. “The 
only proper role for government 
in housing is to help the financi- 
ers, contractors and realtors. It’s 
all right to stand back of them 
and aid them at every turn. But 
to help people to acquire hous- 
ing at costs they can afford— 
that’s socialism!” 

Johnson praised Boris Shishkin, 
director of the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Committee and an authority 
on housing, for his “tremendously 
effective job of putting the entire 
housing problem into focus” in tes- 
timony on housing legislation. 

Public Housing Administrator 
Charles E. Slusser, defending the 
Administration’s policies, predicted 
the defeat of the Lehman bill and 
said he did not believe Congress 
would pass a “gigantic” public 
housing bill. 

Chairman Albert Rains (D-Ala.) 
of the House Banking Committee 
said he felt his own bill, calling for 
65,000 public housing units a year 
for three years, has a better chance 
of passing than either the Lehman 
or Administration bills. 

AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Harry 
Bates and Walter P. Reuther were 
reelected conference vice presi- 
dents. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Willard S. 
Townsend was elected to a two- 
year term as a director. John W. 
Edelman, Washington representa- 
tive of the Textile Workers, and 
Pres. Richard J. Gray of the AFL- 
CiO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept., were re-elected to 
two-year terms. 


Jobs Away Merit 
Tax Deduction 


Workers on temporary jobs away 
from home can deduct from gross 
income their travel, meals and lodg- 
ing expenses on income tax returns, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Russell C. Harrington has ruled. 

The ruling was announced by 
Rep. Robert H. Mollohan (D- 
W. Va.), chairman of the House 
Legal and Monetary Affairs sub- 
committee, who had protested the 
tax collector’s disallowance of these 
deductions. Mollohan acted in 
response to complaints made to 
him by members of Wheeling Lo- 
cal 549 of the Bridge, Structural 
& Ornamental Iron Workers. 

Mollohan pointed out to the 
commissioner that these deductions 
had been allowed for many years 
until the Internal Revenue Service 
began to audit 1953 and 1954 


income tax returns. 


Award. 


community service.” 


New York City 19. ; 


Murray-Green Services 
Award Nominations Open 


Union members and social welfare leaders have been invited by 
Chairman Joseph A. Beirne, of the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee, to submit nominations for the first Murray-Green 


The award, created by the AFL-CIO executive council on rec- 
ommendation of the committee and AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, honors the memory of the late CIO Pres. Philip Murray 
and the late AFL Pres. William Green. 

Beirne, president of the Communications Workers, said it re- 
flects the “deép concern” they held for “the health and welfare of 
the American people,” and is intended “for the purpose of recog- 
nizing and encouraging outstanding achievements in the area of 


It consists of a $5,000 grant, to be used for a purpose jointly 
chosen by the CSC and the winner, and an inscribed medallion. 
The winner will be selected by the CSC, Meany and the executive 
council from nominations submitted by Leo Perlis, CSC director, 
to whom the names of candidates may be sent at 1776 Broadway, 


“The award,” said Beirne, “will be given to an individual or 
organization, either in the U. S. or any other part of the world, in 
recognition of outstanding achievements in the fields of health, 
welfare and recreation, or in international social welfare.” 


GUIDED TOUR for the “neighbors” of AFL-CIO’s new headquarters was given by AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany, shown pointing to a model of the mural which will cover one wall of the building 
lobby. Dinner speakers noted the close cooperation between St. John’s Church next door and the 
former AFL in land negotiations and building plans. AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
(center) also conducted a party through the almost completed headquarters. 


Pennsylvania 
Labor Speeds 
Merger Action 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Early agree- 
ment on merger was predicted to 
1,400 cheering delegates at the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 

Introduced by PFL Pres. Joseph 
A. McDonough, the head of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Union 
Council, Harry Boyer, pledged that 
merger talks would proceed with 
dispatch. McDonough praised the 
action of Gov. George M. Leader 
in naming Boyer as chairman of the 
newly-created state Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. 


Handle 100 Resolutions 

The five-day convention at which 
1,300 affiliated unions were repre- 
sented handled nearly 100 resolu- 
tions dealing with subjects ranging 
from trade union problems to legis- 
lative and international affairs. 

Gov. George M. Leader thanked 
the PFL for its support of his leg- 
islative program, especially those 
sections dealing with the state’s 
mentally ill. He praised the organ- 
ization for publishing a booklet 
dealing with his program, terming it 
“one of the best and most effective 
pieces of literature on the subject.” 

James L. McDevitt, co-director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, and Mrs. Esther 
Murray, COPE’s eastern director 
for women’s activities, also ad- 
dressed the convention. 


McDevitt, formerly president of 
the PFL for 16 years and now its 
honorary president, was the subject 
of a biographical study prepared by 
the PFL Dept. of Research and 
Education which was distributed to 
all delegates. 

Among those introduced to the 
sessions were Philadelphia Mayor 
Richard Dilworth, Pres. Lee Minton 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers, Dir. 
Leo Perlis of the Committee on 
Community Services and Sec.- 
Treas. John J. Kauck of the Plas- 
terers. 


Martin to Study 
Labor in Japan 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Ben Martin, 
staff representative of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, AFL- 
CIO, has been awarded a grant 
from the Ford Foundation which 
will enable him to spend a year in 
Japan studying the Japanese labor 
movement. : 

The Ford grant starts with a 
year of study at the University of 
California in the language, customs 
and culture of Nippon. He ex- 
pects to leave for Japan in 1957 
taking his wife and family with 
him. 


Meany Lauds Senate 
Welfare Fund Report 


(Continued From Page 1) 

Final judgment on the Douglas 
subcommittee’s proposals would 
be reserved pending introduction of 
an actual bill, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said, but “we strongly urge 
the Congress to act promptly” on 
the recommendations and to “enact 
an adequate disclosure law during 
the present session.” 

The subcommittee report called 
for total disclosure to a government 
agency and to all beneficiaries of 
the receipts, expenditures and other 
financial facts about all types of 
welfare and pension funds. 

This would include union-admin- 
istered welfare funds, funds jointly 
administered by unions and man- 
agement and funds administered 
by management alone, whether or 
not the latter were negotiated by 
collective bargaining. 


About $25 Billion Involved 


Pension funds now involve total 
reserves of about $25 billion, 
Douglas told a news conference, 
and welfare and pension fund re- 
ceipts amount to more than $6.8 
billion a year. 

An issue of tax exemption is in- 
volved in each case, and this places 
on the government a “grave respon- 
sibility” for the sound operation of 
all systems and “protection of the 
equities of the beneficiaries and the 
public interest,” he said. 

The subcommittee has no desire 
to replace state regulation of in- 
surance companies with federal 
regulation, although it strongly rec- 
ommended revision of state super- 
visory practices. 

“We do recommend federal 
disclosure of the details of all 
funds, whether handled through 
a trustee arrangement or insur- 
ance companies. We want to let 
some sunlight on the operation of 
funds. A little sunlight is often 
a great help,” Douglas declared. 

The subcommittee proposed that 
an independently audited report on 
the receipts, expenditures, benefits 
and investments of each fund be 
filed each year with a federal agen- 
cy with criminal penalties for fail- 
ure to report or for reporting false- 
ly. 

It also recommended that em- 
bezzlement from welfare or pension 
funds be made a federal offense 
punishable by criminal penalties. 

It recommended, in addition, that 
a summary report be provided per- 
sonally to each individual who is a 
beneficiary, actual or potential, of 
any fund. 

This element of compulsory fil- 
ing and disclosure transcends the 
Eisenhower Administration bill, un- 
der which the Secretary of Labor 


would have blanket authority to 
exempt any fund from filing and 
would not be compelled to publish 
the reports. 

Follow AFL-CIO Resolution 

The subcommittee recommenda- 
tions generally follow the AFL- 
CIO convention resolution on wel- 
fare funds, 


The convention went further than 
the Senate subcommittee, however, 


in specifically calling for amend-- 


ment of state laws that now require 
payment of an insurance agent's 
commission even if an agent or 
broker gives no service in develop- 
ing a plan financed through an in- 
surance policy. 

The subcommittee in nearly two 
years of hearings revealed exam- 
ples of gross mismanagement and 
self-enrichment by a few union of- 
ficials, abuses of propriety if not 
worse by some management offi- 
cials, improper payment of fat fees 
by insurance firms anxious for busi- 
ness, and profiteering by some in- 
surance firms. 

Most of the pension and wel- 
fare funds, it found, follow 
“sound practices” and are the re- 
sult of “conscientious and ingeni- 
ous efforts on the part of industry, 
labor, insurance and banking to 
bring benefits to scores of millions 
of employes at low cost.” 

Subcommittee members, in addi- 
tion to Chairman Douglas, were 
Sens. James Murray (D-Mont.), 
Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) and Gor- 
don Allott (R-Colo.). Allott filed a 
supplementary statement of views 
indicating reservations about the 
recommendation that management- 
financed funds, as well as all others, 
be compelled to file reports. 


Labor Cooperation 
Boosts Bond Sales 


Organized labor’s coopera- 
tion with the Treasury Dept. 
in the savings bond payroll 
saving plan was given much 
of the credit for the fact that 
the cash value of outstanding 
Series E bonds reached a 
peacetime high of $38 billion 
at the end of February. 

Trade unions cooperate in 
the plan through the National 
Labor Advisory Committee 
for Savings Bonds. The 
Treasury reported that the 
payroll savings system, inau- 
gurated during World War II, 
“has expanded in peacetime 
to become a most significant 
factor in our national eco- 
nomy.” 
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FINANCIAL OFFICERS of-AFL-CIO unions, many of whom are shown, formed a conference of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


secretary-treasurers to pool information and aid each other in the conduct of union affairs. Their 
meeting was the first to be held in the new AFL-CIO headquarters building in Washington, The 
conference room where the union officials met has plenty of natural light and is modern in decor. 


Secretary-Treasurers Organize 
For Exchange of Information 


The secretary-treasurers of national and international unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO have 
formed a new organization, designed to aid union financial officers conduct union affairs. 
The organization was established in Washington in the first meeting held in the new AFL-CIO head- 


New Labor Conference 
Formed in Safety Council 


New York—A 12-year drive to give labor representation on a par 
with industry in the National Safety Council culminated in the 
formation of a new Labor Conference within the NSC organization. 

Council Pres. Ned Dearborn of-® 


ficially welcomed the new labor 
branch, founded at a meeting in 
the Hotel Statler here, into the na- 
tional safety body. The Labor 
Conference’s first acts were to plan 
a nationwide inventory of safety 
activities conducted by national 
and international unions and to 
launch a membership drive aimed 
at bringing all segments of labor 
into active participation. 

P. L. (Roy) Siemiller, Midwest 
vice president of the Machinists, 
was elected chairman of the new 
labor group. Lloyd Utter, director 
of the industrial health and safety 
division of the Auto Workers, was 
named vice chairman. 

Also chosen was an executive 
committee composed of Harry 
Read, assistant to AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Pres. 
Jesse Clark of the Railroad Signal- 
men; Frank Burke, director of safe- 
ty and health of the Steelworkers; 
Sec.-Treas. John R. Rooney of the 
Ohio Industrial Union Council; 
J. G. Eichhorn of the Machinists; 
Charles Ferguson, director of the 


safety division of the Mine Workers 
(unaffiliated); 

Fernando J. Castro, director of 
the Puerto Rican Bureau of Indus- 
trial Safety; John R. Kumpel, safe- 
ty and compensation representa- 
tive of the Rubber Workers; Vice 
Pres. Al E. Brown of the Paper 
Workers; and Rodger Coyne, direc- 
tor of occupational safety and 
health of the Electrical Workers. 


Steelworkers Rout 
Canadian Mine Union 


Toronto, Ont., Canada—The 
Steelworkers have routed an “in- 
dependent” union, the Canadian 
Mine Workers Union, in a rep- 
resentation election at the Pronto 
Mines in the Blind River uranium 
field. 

The vote was 194 to 57, accord- 
ing to the Ontario Labor Relations 
Board official tally. The Commu- 
nist-dominated Mine Mill & Smelt- 
er Workers, barred from the ballot, 
asked supporters to spoil their bal- 
lots during the vote, 


to avoid embarrassment. 


Pres. Roosevelt. 


the Administration’s position 


Writer Says Ike Offered 
Labor Post to Mrs. Luce 


Clare Booth Luce, wife of the multi-millionaire Time-Life- 
Fortune publisher, was apparently offered the post of Secretary 
of Labor after the 1952 elections. 

She decided the position wasn’t for her—and subsequently 
was named U.S. ambassador to Italy. 

The story was revealed in a new and highly laudatory bio- 
graphy of Mrs. Luce that is now being printed in serial form 
in the Washington Evening Star and other papers. 

The book recounts a conversation between the then Pres.- 
elect Eisenhower and Mrs. Luce, who had been a strong work- 
er during the Republican campaign. After some discussion of 
possible jobs in the new Administration, Eisenhower suggested 
that Mrs. Luce might like to be head of a cabinet-rank depart- 
ment. The name was omitted at Mrs. Luce’s request, in order 


But, the Luce biography noted, the President, in offering her 
the post, noted there was a “precedent” for such an appoint- 
ment. Presumably, this referred to the appointment of a 
woman—and the only such precedent at that time was the fact _ 
that Frances Perkins had served as Secretary of Labor under 


Subsequently, Pres. Martin Durkin of.the Plumbers Union 
was named to the cabinet post, but he resigned in protest against 


He was succeeded by the incumbent, James Mitchell. 


on Taft-Hartley amendments. 


© quarters. 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, who keynoted the first 
session, recalled that the unions of 
the former CIO had established a 
similar organization several years 
ago. He urged the establishment 
of regular meetings of the secretary- 
treasurers of AFL-CIO unions for 
the purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion. 

William J. Pachler, secretary- 
treasurer of the Utility Workers, 
was named as chairman of the new 
group. Anthony Gallo, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers, was 
named vice-chairman, and the treas- 
urer will be Frank Grasso, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Paper- 
workers of America. 

During the two-day session, the 
delegates heard reports on surveys 
made of many accounting and busi- 
ness practices and discussed matters 
ranging from fidelity bonding prac- 
tices to the cost of office supplies. 
James B. Carey, former CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, participated in the 
sessions. 

Through surveys, made by an in- 
dividual secretary-treasurer and 
shared by the entire group, all 
union financial officers will benefit, 
Pachler said. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
hailed the establishment of the new 
organization, saying he was sure 
continued meetings would result in 
“a more effective job for the labor 
movement.” 

The next meeting will be held in 
mid-November and the group ac- 
cepted the invitation of Sec.-Treas. 
George L. Googe of the Printing 
Pressmen to meet at the Pressmen’s 
Home in Tennessee. 


AJC Approves 


Freedoms Resolve 

New York—One thousand dele- 
gates to the biennial convention of 
the American Jewish Congress ap- 
proved a resolution on_ political 
freedoms declaring that violations 
of civil liberties “have been all too 
prevalent and must be halted.” 

The resolution said that the 
American’ people have shown in- 
creased determination in the last 
two years to preserve constitutional 
guarantees and political freedoms, 
but added that there still are “many 
laws unduly restricting freedom of 
expression on federal and state 
statute books.” 

Urging reconsideration of anti- 
subversive legislation, it hit par- 
ticularly at the federal security pro- 
gram which, it said, “shadows the 
lives of eight million or more per- 
sons . . . subject to its loyalty oaths, 
secret procedures and vague stand- 


ards.” 


AGENDA ITEMS for the conference of secretary-treasurers were 
under discussion when this photo was made. 


Sec.-Treas. Anthony 


Gallo of the Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers (right) makes a point. 
Looking on are AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left) 
and Sec.-Treas. William J. Pachler of the Utility Workers, chairman 
of the new conference group. Gallo is vice-chairman. 


40 Locals Form 
Investment Firm 


Toronto, Ont., Canada— 
Some 40 Canadian locals of 
the Steelworkers have depos- 
ited nearly $200,000 of their 
surplus funds in a union in- 
vestment firm which is loan- 
ing the money to other USWA 
locals to finance the purchase 
or construction of union halls. 

The company, Steelworkers 
Holdings, Ltd., is incorpo- 
rated under an Ontario char- 
ter. It has five directors—all 
union members—who are the 
only shareholders. It does 
business only with Steelwork- 
ers. Douglas D. Irwin, an 
accountant with union audit 
experience, is the manager. 

Loans already have been 
made to local building com- 
mittees in Guelph, Porcupine 
and Galt, Ont., for the pur- 
chase of property. The in- 
terest charged by the non- 
profit company is at the rate 
of 4.5 percent, well below that 
of mortgage firms. 


Meany Trustee 
For Museum of 


e e 

Immigration 

New York—AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany has been elected a 
vice president and trustee of the 
American Museum of Immigration 
planned for the base of the Statue 
of Liberty in New York harbor. 

Pierre S. du Pont 3d, chairman 
of the executive committee, in mak- 
ing the announcement said that 
Meany was instrumental in having 
the former AFL become one of the 
first group founders of the AMI. 

Du Pont also announced that 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. David Dubin- 
sky has joined the project’s national 
committee and that the Ladies 
Garment Workers, of which he is 
president, has voted $7,500 to estab- 
lish a group foundership. Twenty- 
one of the 29 members of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council are now 
members of the AMI national com- 
mittee, du Pont said. 


“The active support of Messrs. 
Meany and Dubinsky and their as- 
sociates in the labor movement is 
significant in itself,” he added. “It 
is even more significant in its con- 
tribution to an Operation Unity that 
is also bringing together farm, vet- 


erans, fraternity and nationality or-. 


ganizations for a common purpose. 

“That purpose is to pay lasting 
tribute to immigration which is in 
the blood of all of us, and to do so 
at the foot of the Statue of Liberty 
which is our one great symbol of 
the individual freedom and op- 
portunity that we are prepared to 
preserve and to strengthen as the 
American way of life.” 


Meany Calls 
Council on 
Teamsters 


(Continued From Page 1) 


penalty, be allowed representation 
or recognition in the federation or 
in any subordinate body thereof, or 
in any national or international un- 
ions or organizing committee affili- 
ated with this federation. . . .” 

In addition, Sec. 10 of Art. II, 
which sets forth the AFL-CIO’s Ob- 
jects and Principles, calls on the 
AFL-CIO to “protect the labor 
movement from any and all corrupt 
influences.” 

Meany has given no indication 
as to what specific action he may 
seek from the May 1 meeting of the 
executive council. 

He conceded only that the meet- 
ing with Beck had ended with the 
two men sharing different view- 
points, adding: “If we didn’t, I 
wouldn’t be calling meeting of the 
executive council.” 


Schnitzler, Mohn Present ‘ 


Present, in addition to Meany 
and Beck, were AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William Schnitzler, Team- 
ster Vice-Pres. Mohn and J. Albert 
Woll, who is counsel for both the 
federation and the Teamsters. 

The Intl. Brotherhood of Longe 
shoremen—chartered by the AFL 
after the expulsion of the ILA in 
1953—has within the last 10 days 
urged the AFL-CIO to act against 
the Teamsters because of its rela- 
tionship with the ousted ILA. 

Meanwhile, a New York judge 
sentenced one Mickey Bowers, a 
racketeering boss on the west side 
docks, to five years in jail and a 
$10,000 fine for failure to pay core 
poration taxes of $43,000 in 1951. 
Bowers is secretary-treasurer of the 
Allied Stevedoring Corp., and with 
his cousin Harold Bowers, is a dom- 
inant figure in ILA Local 824. 


Butchers Reopen 
Wage Contracts 


Chicago—Joint action to 
reopen wage contracts with 
the “Big Four” in the meat 
packing industry has been an- 
nounced by the Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen and the 
Packinghouse Workers. 

The two unions which plan 
to merge in June represent 
200,000 workers in the pack- 
inghouses, most of them with 
Armour, Swift, Wilson and 
Cudahy firms. They have co- 
operated on bargaining since 
1953. 

Identical letters exercising 
wage reopening rights under 
the contract have been sent to 
the industry leaders. 
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To Protect the Welfare Funds 


; a AN ERA when all too many congressional committees have 
resorted to headline-hunting and vaudeville performances, the 
conduct of the Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Funds 
—headed by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.)—has been exemplary and 
constructive. 


The committee has looked into the handling of these funds with 
an impartial and objective approach. It has looked not only at mal- 
feasance and some bad practices by business firms but at the lessons 
to be learned from the great number of honestly-administered wel- 
fare and pension funds. 


It has found, for instance, that over 75 million Americans are 
directly covered or affected by the funds that have been developed 
in recent years. It has acknowledged the necessity of federal legisla- 
tion to insure their sound operation and to protect the rights and 
equities of individuals. , 

Average Americans who get their information from the daily 
papers are apt to have the seriously wrong impression that, because 
corruption makes news and honesty and integrity are rarely given 
public appreciation, all welfare funds are mishandled. 

This misconception, to the extent that it is believed by sections 
of the public, is a serious danger, because millions of working 
Americans have benefited from the welfare and pension funds— 
in many cases established by unions and management through 
collective bargaining. 

The AFL-CIO will strongly support most of the Douglas sub- 
committee recommendations. We have pointed out, in resolution 
and in speech, that welfare funds are a sacred trust, and that their 
handling must meet the highest ethical standards. Basic legislation 
designed to protect the workers’ equities while leaving flexibility in 
the collective bargaining area will be welcomed by decent unions, 
decent management and the public. 

Sen. Douglas, who has always set a high standard of legislative 
activity, has, through the work of his committee, once again per- 
formed a great public service. 


Slums=A National Blight 


RESENT PROGRAMS of the government “have failed to clear 
slums as rapidly as slums are being created,” according to a 
recent meeting of the National Housing Conference. Some 15 
million families, it is estimated, “live in homes that are a shame to 
the richest nation on earth.”- 

Organized labor has been a consistent advocate of better housing 
for the people. Year after year, Congress has passed housing pro- 
grams—but usually too little and too skimpy. So the problem grows, 
and the present Administration does little to work out a long range 
program. 

The National Housing Conference, which has been consistent 
in its advocacy of decent homes for American citizens, is to be 
complimented for its efforts; and we share the common hope that 
Uncle Sam may do better in the future in working out a sound and 
forward-looking housing program. 
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Oil Interests Sow Discord, Strife 


(The following comments on the 
White Citizens Councils were made 
at the recent merger of AFL and 
CIO state labor groups in Arkansas 
by former Democratic Gov. Sidney 
S. McMath.) 


By Sidney S. McMath 


This year being a national elec- 
tion year, the oil interests are back 
again. Their carpetbags are lined 
with silk. They are doing business 
at the same old stand. Their pat- 
tern of operation is the same. 

They are going to save the white 
man from the Negro again. They 
are going to sow discord and strife. 
They hope to insure another vic- 
tory for the Old Guard Republi- 
cans with whom they are ideologi- 
cally and economically allied. 


The same people who led the 
Dixiecrat movement in 1948, the 
Eisenhower Democrats in 1952, are 
the leaders of the Citizens’ Coun- 
cils in 1956. 


Race Is the Issue 


Race is the issue, but as in 1948, 
they have more tangible objectives. 
One of the objectives of this or- 
ganization is the destruction of the 
labor unions in the south. Their 
method of operations is as follows: 


They concentrate on getting un- 
ion members signed up in Citizen’s 
Councils. They inflame the union 
members over the question of seg- 
regation in the schools. When the 
member is in the proper frame of 
mind, they then remind him that 
they have Negroes employed in the 
plants where he works, that there 
are Negroes in the union to which 
he belongs. 


Before the union member 
knows what is happening to him, 
he is passing resolutions with- 
drawing from his internationals 
on the ground that they permit 
Negro membership, then he starts 
circulating petitions to organize 
an all-white union. When this 
union member cools off, he finds 
that he has destroyed the union 
that has protected his rights and 


has given his family and him a 
decent standard of living. 


The inherent danger of such a 
program is apparent. Today their 
attack is against the Negro. To- 
morrow their attack is against the 
labor unionist. They then attack 
the Jews and the Catholics. Finally 
their opposition is brought to bear 
against anyone who entertains a 
thought different from their own— 
this is the sad history of such pro- 
grams. 


The Supreme Court decision on 
integration gives the modern carpet 
baggers the explosive atmosphere 
which they can exploit for their 
purpose. 

Falsehood and Fraud 


They have begun a systematic 
hate campaign, a campaign calcu- 
lated to incite and inflame, a cam- 
paign of falsehood and fraud. 

They single out public officials 
for special attention. Public offi- 
cials who are not strongly wedded 
to their convictions, public officials 
who fear opposition as the greatest 
of all evils capitulate—they abro- 
gate their positions of responsibil- 
ity—they become willing tools and 
they sign “manifestoes.” 

A number of these congress- 
men and senators have excused 
their actions by saying they did 
not have their hearts in it. They 
admit that they knew that there 
is no legal way whereby Congress 
can declare null and void a Su- 
preme Court decision involving a 
constitutional right. This effort 
to mislead the people is a decep- 
tion and the rankest form of ir- 
responsibility. 


The manifesto recently pro- 
claimed in Washington by our con- 
gressmen and senators was drafted 
and circulated by Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina, the Dixiecrat 
candidate for president in 1948— 
the Eisenhower-Democrat in 1952 
—one of the directors in another 
third party effort. 

This is a dead give-away as to 
what is in the wind. They are lay- 


ing the foundation now for another 
cleavage within the Democratic 
Party unless that party and its can- 
didates go on record as endorsing 
the doctrine of interposition. 

Interposition is the current name 
for nullification. Nullification is 
anarchy. 

Nullification means that a state 
legislature can wipe out any act of 
Congress or any decision of the Su- 
preme Court with which it does not 
agree, 

Will Lead to Chaos 
Under this theory, if the state 


legislature does not agree with the 


decision of the Supreme Court on 
integration, the legislature can de- 
clare the decision null and void. 

By the same token if the legisla- 
ture does not agree with Congress 
on the minimum wage law, on the 
National Labor Relations Act, on 
social security, on military service, 
or on anything else, then the state, 
by legislation, can outlaw those 
measures in that state. 

You don’t have to be a student 
of government to see that this 
' doctrine will lead to chaos. 

In order to survive as a nation; 
in order to provide for the freedom 
and security of our children, we 
need allies. We need friends from 
all races of mankind—Indian, Afri- 
can, Orientals, Europeans. We need 
to rally them all around freedom’s 
flag. 

In this hour of our history when 


the threat of an atomic war is a | 


brooding reality we cannot indulge 
our passions and prejudices. We 
cannot afford the luxury of inter- 
nal strife and discord. We must, 
for the sake of national security, 
refrain from presenting to the world 
a dwarfed and twisted picture of 
American democracy. 

Problems which we face in the 
South are too grave to be left to 
the radicals, the extremists, the 
demagogues. 

The line of communication be- 
tween men of good will on both 
sides of the segregation issue must 
be restored, 
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The average American worker now needs at least 
=| $4,300 to $5,465 a year to maintain a wife and two 
¢| children at a “reasonable” rate. 

This breaks down, for a steady year of employ- 
ment, to a range of some $83 to $105 a week, or 
$2.07 to $2.63 an hour for a 40-hour weck. 

The average worker, the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search points out in its monthly publication, Col- 


lective Bargaining Report, doesn’t do that well, In 
able when the report was compiled, the average fac- 
tory non-supervisory worker earned $1.93 an hour 
of $78.36 a week. This is between 6 and 7 percent 
ee AFL-CIO researchers have brought up to date two 
i standard budgets, the City Workers Family Budget of 
UNION QUEEN contest of Retail, Wholesale & Department Store the Dept. of Labor, which purports to spell out what a 
ingham, Ala., a member of Local 441 and a former member of| that of the Heller Committee of the University of 
Local 436-A in Birmingham, which she helped organize. She’s 19,| California, which is aimed at pricing a “commonly 
is 5 ft. 9 in. tall, weighs 140, and measures, in the conventional] accepted” standard of living in the San Francisco 
The $4,300 estimate is based on the standards set 
e ; up in the Labor Dept. budget, which was last brought 
Off. tice Gals Let Loose up to date by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
e 

Over Qu l rks of Bo SSeS would be required for the four-person family rent- 
. ing a home in the San Francisco area under the 
New York (PAT)—What does the average woman worker think of | Heller Committee’s standards, last revised in Sep- 

The National Office Management Association, an organization of Not a ‘Luxury’ Income 

some 16,000 executives, decided to find the answer to this question. 
A questionnaire was sent out to 20,000 secretaries and office workers | AFL-CIO publication says in commenting on the 
calculations. 
Three Top Complaints 
For one thing, they had no hesitation in listing their three top pee gern a . a Rs — = Picplhe 
(ee) lai . . : get along On iess, but only Dy miss 
mplaints. Here they are in order of degree Salle caeslans ay dadiek abate sil os 0 nel 
2—Unsatisfactory salary relationships; : / 
3—Lack of information about the company or the job. Older|. The figures show, for instance, that San Francisco 
women alll thet tone dais au PE is the most expensive place to live among the 20 
. y don’t get enough attention from the i areas up-dated in the BLS budget. Required is 
were wowing their girls had better think again. Only 2 percent of | Close behind is Washington, which requires $4,522 
those replying thought that a sense of humor was necessary in a good |a year or slightly less than $87 a week. 
boss. Least expensive is Kansas City, where a-worker 
girls, either. The office workers are just as happy if they are a bit 9 Second ogre eptnpiey Borirg is _—_ 
easygoing and even tending toward the lazy side. = EOQINTING ; . 3 yee 4 . i E sien 
Of all the 6,500 girls replying, only 13 thought that patience © report calls the types and quantities of goods 
; ; A They include, for example, less than two quarts 
saying that the guy ought to be human and if he wanted to blow his| o¢ ond i on dee family with two whe chil- 
stack once in a while that was okeh. Lest some boss go too far! qdren, and less than one egg a day per family mem- 
or the character given to moods. chicken or roast on Sunday. 
gl 
‘Superior Attitude’ Detested The y= peer - smpiapined small he Beg enn 
Decidedly unpopular with the girls are the bright young executives | CON¢S and two bottles of soft drinks a week, y 
d Ma and Pa have to divide the one can of beer 
felt that the 40 to 50 age group made the best bosses, but women poo br edhe egies 
over 50 apparently like to be bossed around by young men. For the husband, the budget allows one heavy 
workers like least? It’s the man with the “superior attitude” who/ three years, five shirts and two pairs of shoes each 
tries to make his employes feel that they are pretty ignorant speci-| year. The rest of the family doesn’t dress any better. 
mens of humanity. Women over 40, though, don’t seem to bother| The family is allowed one trip out of town every 
y g 


February, latest month for which figures were avail- 
less than he needed. 
Union was won, for obvious reasons, by Berniece Caraway, Birm-| «modest but adequate” standard of living costs, and 
order, an eye-filling 36-27-37. area. 
October 1951. The $5,465 estimate represents what 
her boss? tember 1955. 
all over the United States and Canada. 

“It is the minimum necessary for a modest 
1—Failure to get recognition for good work; part of a typical scale of living in this country.” 
Any bosses who thought that their wit and sharp sense of humor} $4,532 a year, or slightly more than $87 a week. 
Also, the energetic, “lots of go,” driving boss doesn’t click with the | and his family need $4,123 a year, or about $79 a 

was a really essential trait in their employer. They seemed to be and services that go into the bucget “modest indeod.” 
in this direction, however, they don’t care for grouches, sour pusses| per; “cheaper cuts” of meat on weekdays, with a 
of 35 who know all the answers and are “bound to succeed.” They have to split one S-cent candy bar between them, 
What is the trait in the employer which his secretaries and office | wool suit every two years, one light wool suit every 
about this trait as much as young girls. three or four years, a movie every other week for 


\Minimum of $4,300 Per Year 
| Needed to Maintain Family of 4 


“This is not a ‘luxury’ or ‘ideal’ income,” the ° 
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the son and one every three weeks for the rest; one 
daily newspaper, an unbelievably low $85 a year for 
insurance, and nothing for savings. 

The Heller Committee describes a “commonly 


accepted” standard as “the sum of those goods and 
services that public opinion currently recognized as 
necessary to health and reasonably comfortable liv- 
ing” in the San Francisco area. 

This “sum” now required is $5,465 if the home is 
rented, but $5,797 if it is owned, the AFL-CIO 
revision showed. 


BLS Budget ‘Modest Indeed’ 

As AFL-CIO economists found the BLS budget 
“modest indeed,” they found the Heller budget “‘sur- 
prisingly modest,” and hold that it “by no means 
provides for luxurious living.” 

It allows four or five-room living quarters for $57 
a month if rented, or a $12,273 owned home with 
monthly payments of $75.40. It also allows a used 
car costing $630, and a replacement every four years. 

The husband is a one-hat man, paying $7.76 for 
a new one every four years. He has to take good 
care of his clothes, for he has but two suits and 
can only buy a new one—for $60—every six 
years. The Heller Committee neglects to explain 
how he manages to make one suit last 12 years. 

However, it allows every member of the family 
one egg a day and is more generous with milk than 
the BLS. It lets everybody go to the movies about 
every 10 days, and spend a one-week vacation in a 
rented tent or cabin at a cost of $36. It also permits 
more medical and dental care, and earmarks $130.88 
for life insurance. 

“Wages adequate to support a family on a com- 
fortable scale are a fundamental trade union goal,” 
the report comments. 

“There has been substantial progress in this direc- 
tion in the past two decades. However, particularly . 
as the concept of what constitutes a reasonable living 
standard has improved, wages of many workers still 
are far short of such a level.” 


Pledge Help for Women 


The AFL-CIO has gone on record in opposition 
to the so-called “Equal Rights Amendment,” but 
pledged a continued effort “to overcome specific 
discriminations against women in their occupations, 
as citizens, and as property owners.” 

Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative repre- 
sentative, told a Senate Judiciary subcommittee that 
“many women’s organizations agree with us in op- 
posing the amendment.” He added: 

“They are keenly aware, as are our members, of 
the disastrous effects which its passage would have 
on much protective legislative throughout the nation. 

“Every state law that has been passed to protect 
sworking women from low wages, long hours, and 
poor working conditions might be challenged in the 
courts on the grounds that it conflicted with this 
proposed constitutional amendment. Many years 
might be required to settle the issues even if the 
final outcome were favorable.” 

Biemiller said that in spite of the tremendous 
progress which unions have made in securing better 
wages, hours and working conditions, many millions 
of working women still lack union protection and 
need state laws -to assure rest periods, to establish 
minimum wages and to prohibit over-long hours. 
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Making Ends Meet: 


More You Plan Ahead, 


Cheaper Your Vacation| 


By Nancy Pratt 
B Y the end of April most employers have asked their winter-weary 
staffs to list their preferences for time off in the summer vacation 
months. And even the housewife without a union-negotiated vaca- 
tion plan does some dreaming for the days ahead as the weather 
gets warmer. 

For some of us, the ideal type of vacation is to sleep late, putter 
around the house or yard, and maybe see a few ball games. If so, 
it’s just a matter of waiting until the restful 
vacation days roll around. 

But if you’re dreaming of getting away 
from home for your vacation, it’s not too 
early to make specific plans well in ad- 
vance. Dream vacations cost money—and 
the less money you have, the more it’s to 
your advantage to plan ahead, to make in- 
quiries now. 

If you want to check for low-cost vaca- 
tion spots, there are a few basic sources 
Ee you can consider. 

Nancy Pratt Many unions, church groups, or frater- 
nal societies run summer seminars or outings. Some are primarily 
educational. But most are held at state parks or other resort areas 
and offer a generous measure of recreation. What’s more, if you 
join such a group, you can generally be sure of meeting a congenial 
bunch of people with interests similar to your own. 


iy you want to take advantage of public facilities, write now to 
the National Park Service, Washington 25, D. C., for a list of 
state and national parks near you. It may already be too late to 
arrange such facilities in many areas. 

State and national parks offer good values in cabin-type vacation 
accommodations, but these are snapped up quickly, so you have to 
make reservations early. 

Cottages can generally be rented more cheaply if they are taken 
for a full summer season. To take advantage of such savings, three 
or four families sometimes arrange to take a cottage cooperatively. 
Then each family uses it for its own two or three weeks vacation. 
Such plans work best, of course, when the families are of similar size 
and get along with each other well enough to share responsibilities 
successfully. 

Many families like to build their vacations around an auto trip 
to some national monument or big city. If you'll be spending nights 
in motels, you can get a list of those along your route approved by 
the American Automobile Association or listings of those inspected 
by the American Motel Association. Incidentally, the AAA also 
has a list of motels that allows pets. 


“Speaking of Union Shops.” 


WOMEN’S PROGRESS from the Gay Nineties to the Atomic Fifties in the fields of political action 
and social status was told by these lovelies in an event sponsored by the family participation com- 
mittee of the Greater Los Angeles Industrial Union Council. Front center is Sylvia Yuster, commit- 


tee chairman. 


At extreme left and right are the Toni Twins, Marianna and Charlotte Guice. 


The 


“fashions and frivolities” event attracted more than 400. The Ladies Garment Workers and Retail 


Clerks cooperated in staging the affair. 


How to Buy: 


Clothing Values Are Improving 


By Sidney Margolius 

F you plan your buying in advance of need, you 

can save substantially by taking advantage of the 
sales and clearances occurring in the same months 
each year. One of the purposes of this monthly 
buying calendar is to inform you of such sales. 

For example, if you know you will need sheets 
and towels soon, you can save 10 percent on your 
needs at the annual May “white sales.” If you shop 
the final spring apparel clearances with an eye to 
basic styles that will look as up-to-date next season 
as this, you'll find savings of up to 40 percent. 

If you’re looking for a television set, you'll find 
manufacturers and dealers offering special conces- 
sions in late spring to clear this year’s models. 

Other money-saving sales occurring in May in- 
clude clearances of handbags, housecoats and lin- 
gerie; curtains and drapes, and special sales of soaps 
and cleaning aids. 

Here is buying information that can be useful to 
you in shopping some of the May sales and in mak- 
ing other early-summer purchases: 

kk * 
OMEN’S APPAREL: Apparel values are bet- 
ter this year even though prices have advanced 
slightly, because quality is improving as manufac- 
turers work out satisfactory blends of the newer 
synthetic fibers with traditional fibers, to achieve gar- 
ments that wear longer and require less care. 
This spring you'll find fabrics made of synthetic 


fibers at more reasonable prices, as nylon, Dacron - 


and Acrilan were recently reduced at wholesale levels. 

One of the most successful blends has been the 
fabric of 65 percent Dacron and 35 percent cotton, 
which has already become popular in men’s shirts. 
Experts say it may also prove to be the new staple 
fabric for women’s blouses, lingerie, and pajamas. 


It requires little ironing, but because of its cotton 
content, avoids the transparency, excessive warmth 
and other defects of all-synthetic fabrics. 

In summer dresses; a blend of Dacron and cotton, 
but with a smaller percentage of Dacron, is proving 
popular. This year you can buy dresses and two- 
piece suit dresses made of this blend for under $10. 

zk k * 
EN’S SUITS: In men’s summer suits, the ex- 
perimenting with different blends has resulted 
in the emergence of the Dacron-worsted blend as 
perhaps the most successful new lightweight suit, 
wearable for three seasons of the year. 

Such suits are available this year around the $40 
mark. The blend should be close to half Dacron 
and half wool worsted. Advantage of the blend is 
that the Dacron gives the fabric wrinkle resistance, 
while the wool worsted gives it body and resilience. 
But in less-costly warm-weather suits, a Dacron- 
rayon or nylon-rayon blend at $25-$30 offers more 
wear and crease resistance than the all-rayon that 
used to be the standard low-cost summer suit. 

xk * 
ARPET SQUARES: An interesting new develop- 
ment that may be useful to families faced with 
carpeting problems is carpet squares which you lay 
yourself to form wall-to-wall carpeting. 

This department is strictly in favor of room-size 
rugs rather than wall-to-wall, as permanant carpet- 
ing is never as successfully cleaned as a rug that can 
be taken up for cleaning at the plant, nor is it pos- 
sible to turn wall-to-wall around to distribute the 
wear. 

But for families who feel they need wall-to-wall 
installations, these 18-inch cotton squares come with 
their own rubber backing and _pressure-sensitive 
adhesive so you need merely press them into place. 


(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius.) 


"UNION MAID” =A Serial Sto 


VES, GOTROX--- 
YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MADE SOME REAL 
GAINS IN THE 
NEW CONTRACT! 


un ; 


7 YOU NEEDED MY | HELP... 
TWO GREAT MINDS 
FIOTING TOGETHER! 


REMEMBER--- 
IN UNION 
THERE 1S 
STRENGTH! 


—By Bill Perkins 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Delirium of Indecision Over Menu 


By Jane Goodsell 


‘AY husband refers to it as “that performance you 

put on every time we eat dinner in a restau- 

rant.” The way he tells it, it’s pretty awful. I guess 
he’s right. 

I go to pieces over a menu. I lose all resemblance 
to an adult human being and act like a backward 
child of five. 

I scan the menu in a delirium of indecision. 

“I’m hungry for roast beef,” I murmur, “but you 
can always have that at home.. Of course, fried 
chicken is always good, but I’m sort of tired of fried 
chicken. What're you having?” 

“I¢ doesn’t make any difference what I’m hay- 
ing,” says my. husband in a maddeningly reason- 
able tone. “It only confuses you when I tell you. 
Just make up your mind what you'd like to eat. 
And stick to it,” he adds menacingly. 

“All right,” I say meekly. “I'll have pot roast and 
potato pancakes.” 

“Fine,” says my husband, removing the menu 
from my hands. 

. The waitress appears at our table, and my husband 
looks at me questioningly. 


“Do you serve applesauce with the pot roast and — 


potato pancakes?” I ask the waitress. © 

She replies that they do. 

“Well then, I think I’ll have .. . no, I won't either. 
I'll have ... how is the fried chicken?” 


She assures me that the fried chicken is very nice. 
My husband eyes me coldly, and my head spins. 
“Til have fried crab legs,” I say breathlessly. 


“Tll have a New York steak,” my husband tells | 


the waitress. 
asks me. 

I nod my head. “Why didn’t you tell me you 
were having steak?” I say accusingly. 

“Do you want steak?” he asks in a carefully con- 
trolled voice. 

“No, I'll have crab legs,” I say doggedly. 

“And what kind of cocktail?” 

“Crab cocktail. Oh heavens! I can’t have crab 
legs and crab cocktail!” 

He watches me, saying nothing. I am wringing 
my hands, and I am on the verge of bursting into 
tears. “If I have fried chicken,” I murmur broken- 
ly, “could we’... would you... .?” 

My husband shakes his head. “No dividing,” 
he says firmly. 

“All right,” I say desperately. “I'll have steak, 
too. When I don’t take the same thing you do, I 
always wish I had.” 

“And when you do, you wish you hadn't,” he says. 

He’s right, too. I spend the next 10 minutes 
lamenting my choice, the next 15 minutes debating 
over dessert and the next two days listening to my 
husband swear that he’ll never again take me out 
to dinner. 


“Do you want vegetable soup?” he 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


Moliygeood Observer: 
What's in a Name?... 


Studios Sweeten "Em Up 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWGOD—What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 

by any other name would smell as sweet, according to Shake- 

speare, but not according to the men who help make the movie stars. 

Could you picture a guy named Marion Morrison as the swag- 

gering hero of “The Conqueror?” Well, that’s how the top star of 

this RKO feature would have been billed had not he changed his 
moniker to John Wayne years ago. 

In Paramount’s “The Proud and the Profane,” soon to be re- 
leased, the billboards and ads would have read “Starring William 
Beedle” had not Bill Beedle changed his name to William Holden 
when he got his first break in Hollywood years ago. 

Take the case of Rosetta Jacobs. She’s pert, cute, bouncy—a 
pixie type, in short. Let’s get her a name for her film career! Rose 
is out. Rosie’s worse. What does she remind you of? She’s a 
pixie type from fairyland, Peter Pan’s from fairyland. Pipes of 
Pan? “I’ve got it,” one of the brains yells, “what about Piper?” 
Another brain on a different tangent comes up with Lawrence. 
Too formal! Then a third genius contributes “Laurie.” 

So that’s how Rosetta Jacobs came to be named Piper Laurie. 
Piper is well satisfied with-her screen name. 

It’s hard to predict the success or failure of a newly-coined name 
in Hollywood. Acting talent has a lot to do with it. Top name- 
bestowers lean to simplicity, ease in spelling, ease in remembering 


mn e ® « and in pronunciation. A certain melodic influence is also sought. 
-{ What to Do in Case of Poisoning Take Doris Kappelbol, ‘This name has a grand German rye 
me bread sound to it but it’s not so glamorous. So Miss Kappelhoff 
le By Dr. Morris Brand After everything possible has been done to dilute| shed this name on entering show business and became Doris Day. 
il OISONING caused by swallowing a poisonous 20d remove the poison, a soothing drink, such as the) Eugene McNulty became Dennis Day. Archibald Leach is now 
substance is one of the three big emergencies poegtgeia of a ag ne Pg a little percep Cary Grant. 
; uires immediate first aid to save life. or two glasses of milk, or a thin paste of starch or . . , 
— beg te be pre cus ae anda at tee ‘G02 008 wher thundd be sven if tu Vicda: oxn Stewart Granger had a particularly good reason for changing his 
a a ‘ swallow. A stimulating drink such as hot coffee| riginal legal name. It happened to be James Stewart but as the 
poison is being absorbed into the system. Prompt g ch as hot cofiee a dite St Sail it netabiiatend 4 
action is necessary. Call a physician at once, and ™ay be helpful, except for strychnine poisoning. Got GRE omy Fae See Sar eeey Sere Ss Sone oe 
then take steps to get rid of the poison. Specific First-Aid Treatment for Common Types the entertainment world under that name, the second James Stewart 
The signs and symptoms of poisoning vary with of Poisoning: switched to an equally-good name, Stewart Granger. 
n the poison taken. Nausea, vomiting, pain in the If the poison taken is known, specific first-aid] The Screen Actors Guild does not allow a newcomer to pictures 
h stomach, cramps, diarrhea, collapse, and convulsions treatment should be given, if possible. The nature | to adopt a professional name that’s different from his legal name but 
are some of the possible immediate effects. of the poison may usually be learned from an exam-| identical with or too similar to that of an established motion picture 
a, General First-Aid Treatment: Do not waste time ination of the surroundings or from what the patient| player. But if a new young fellow who was legally christened 
8 trying to find out what poison was taken. Dilute tells you. Specific treatment includes giving an} Clark Gable should be hired for a bit in a movie, and should insist 
- the poison and wash out the stomach by inducing antidote—that is, a substance which neutralizes the on using the name “Clark Gable,” that’s how he would be billed. 
). vomiting unless the lips, mouth, and tongue are poison. For example, alkalis combine with acids to Of 8 te had iddle i itial ak tan Se ee 2, 
stained or burned, which indicates that a strong acid form a new substance which has none of the harm- ae, ee hee eae atid 
te or caustic alkali has been swallowed. Both of these ful effects of the acid or alkali. Hence, the antidote kkk 
d measures are accomplished by giving an emetic—a __ for an acid is an alkali, and the antidote for an alkali 
3 | substance that causes vomiting. is an acid. The antidotes for many poisonous house-| JAMES EDWARDS, talented Negro actor, has just been signed 
t, Emetics which can readily be prepared are: hold preparations are given on the labels. 


by Universal-International for a featured role in “Battle Hymn,” 
story of the famous “flying parson,” Col. Dean Hess, who saved 
the lives of 800 orphans during 


1—Warm salt water—one tablespoonsful of table 
salt to one glass of warm water. 
2—Soapy water—a piece of mild soap shaken up 


If the naturé of the poison is unknown, give the 
universal antidote. 


Universal Antidote or Substitute 


in warm water to make good suds. (if a drugstore is handy) Korean hostilities. ; Edwards 
xkk 2 parts—pulverized Burned toast portrays an American pilot, 
TRONG Acids or Caustic Alkalis: Do not induce charcoal close friend of Hess, played by 


vomiting. Follow directions given below. 
Other Measures. It is most important to keep the 
victim warm and quiet while giving first aid. If he 

stops breathing, give artifical respiration at once. 


Rock Hudson. 

While Col. Hess’ main war- 
time mission was organizing the 
inexperienced South Korean air 
force into an air combat arm 
for the United Nations, he cared 
for hundreds of orphans found 
in refugee straggler lines and 
moved them by air lift to Cheju 
Island. 

Some of those saved by Col. 
Hess are among 25 Korean or- 
phans sent here by Korean Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee to appear 
in the film with Rock Hudson 
and James Edwards. Others 
prominent in the cast are Martha James Edwards 
Hyer, Dan Duryea and Anna Kashfi. Miss’ Kashfi, a dark-eyed 
beauty from Darjeeling, played in two films made in India and with 
Spencer Tracy in Paramount’s “The Mountain,” filmed in Europe. 
This is her first role in Hollywood. 

Col. Hess, now special assistant to Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, 
Air Force Assistant Chief of Staff for-Personnel, is acting as con- 
sultant on the picture. 


N. J. Asked to Hike Jobless Benefits 


1 part—magnesium oxide Milk of magnesia 
1 part—tannic acid Strong tea 

Always call the doctor, even if you have given the 
proper antidote. 


NR 


IT’S NO SECRET that a couple of America’s favorite girls were busy getting married this week. 


But you may not have known that both of them are good union girls, too. Grace Kelly is a mem- 


ber of two AFL-CIO unions—the Screen Actors Guild and the Actors Equity Assn. 


Her dad, a 


Philadelphia contractor, held a card for many years in the Bricklayers—and research has established 
that she’s also a distant cousin of Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers. Margaret Truman, 
a veteran stage and TV performer, is a member of the American Federation of Television & Radio 
Artists. Neither of their husbands holds union cards, so far as is known: there’s no union for 
royalty to which Prince Rainier III can belong, and Margaret’s spouse, Clifton Daniel, holds an ex- 


ecutive position on the New York Times. 


The AFL-CIO News extends its felicitations to these two 


prominent union girls and to all other union brides in this romantic spring of 1956. 


Trenton, N. J.—Although New 
Jersey is the most heavily indus- 
trialized state in the nation, 32 
other states provide unemployment 
compensation benefits that are a 
higher percentage of their average 
weekly wages, Harry Kranz, legis- 
lative director of the State Indus- 
trial Union Council, pointed out. 

He appeared before the State 
Employment Security Advisory 
Council to urge amendments to the 
New Jersey law which would raise 
weekly benefit maximums, extend 


duration, enlarge coverage, elimi- 
nate worker contributions, and pro- 
vide benefits during “labor dis- 
putes.” 

Kranz said that the Garden 
State’s $480 million unemployment 
compensation trust fund is “the 
richest of any industrial state in 
the nation and is well able to pay 
more adequate benefits to those 
whose unemployment is now such 
a burden on their families and their 
communities.” — 
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FLATTENED HOME offered little for Harry Van der Wal and his 
wife, Shirley, to salvage after the tornado swept through Hudsonville, 
Mich. Harry is a member of Auto Workers Local 356 which dis- 
tributed good used clothing donated by members not affected by 
twister and helped in many other ways. 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Nothing Can Replace 
Disability Insurance 


By Katherine Ellickson 
Assist. Dir., Dept. of Social Security 
— opponents of permanent and total disability insurance are 
proposing two substitutes which they say are just as good. One 
is rehabilitation, the other public assistance. Each of these goes 
with disability insurance as a horse does with a carriage, but neither 
does enough alone or can replace insurance. 

Only a national program, such as the House passed and the Sen- 
ate is considering in H. R. 7225, will provide cash benefits as a mat- 
ter of right at levels related to previous earnings rather than on a 
relief basis. 

Public assistance is based on need. To receive help, a person 
must prove he cannot meet his necessary expenses without it. 
Many states have over-strict requirements in this regard, so that 
savings must be virtually exhausted before a person is eligible. 
Even a life insurance policy with a cash surrender value of $1,000 
may have to be given up. 


Assistance payments are geared to low budget estimates and often 
scarcely provide a bare subsistence. Such a program is better than 
nothing in putting a floor under misery, but it does not protect human 
health, self-respect and dignity as does social insurance. 


Present assistance payments to the permanently and totally dis- 


abled average only $56 a month, with wide differences among the 
states. In contrast, H. R. 7225 would provide benefits probably 
averaging about $20 higher, up to a maximum of $108.50. 


Six states still have not joined in the program for permanent and 
total disability assistance although it was enacted in 1950 as a sub- 
stitute when the Senate refused to accept the House bill for disability 
Five states today make average payments under this 


insurance. 
program of less than $35 a month. 


Even if public assistance is improved along the lines the AFL- 
CIO is advocating, its basic limitations as a relief program would 


remain. 
xk &k * 


BR RARE TATION, the other proposed substitute, is wonderful 
for the small minority of the disabled who are privileged to 
benefit from it. Labor has long supported expansion of both private 
and public programs for restoring people to self-care and gainful 


employment. 


But more than 2 million persons in the U. S. today could profit 
from rehabilitation, and 250,000 more such persons are added each 


year by accident and disease. 


In contrast, not more than 70,000 persons are being restored to 
gainful employment in 1956 by the federal-state rehabilitation 
programs. Even with the expansion contemplated, not more than 
80,000 persons will be rehabilitated in 1957. Fewer than 20,000 
of them probably will be 50 years of age or over. 


Some additional persons are aided by private centers. But the 
grand total is a very small fraction of the 250,000 persons aged 50 
and over who would probably receive disability benefits next year 


if the Senate joins the House in passing H. R. 7225. 


A large number of these persons have for years been suffering 


from severe physical impairment which present medical and re- 
habilitation techniques cannot overcome. They have long years of 
coverage under old-age and survivors insurance and they should re- 
ceive monthly cash benefits geared to the earnings on which they 
paid contributions. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—' 
trains running over our heads.” 

That’s how Shirley Van Der Wal, wife of an 
Auto Workers member, described the tornado which 
destroyed her home earlier this month. 

The twister, which. struck many parts of the Mid- 
west, hit the Western Michigan area hardest, killing 
18, injuring more than 300, and causing $11 million 
property damage. Many of the victims were UAW 
members. The union was quick to come to their aid. 

Shirley and her two children, Terry, 9, and Mike, 
7, were at home in their six-room frame house in 
rural Hudsonville, a Grand Rapids suburb. Her hus- 
band, Harry, a member of UAW Local 356, was at 
the Jervis Co. plant, where he works the second 
shift as a metal polisher. 

“It must have been around 7:30 at night,” Shirley 
said, “when I heard this terrible noise. I looked out 
the window and saw it coming, so I grabbed my kids 
and our dog, Bubbles, and took them down into the 
basement. 

Huddle In Basement Corner 


“I made them huddle in the only corner that was 
empty, and threw myself on top of them. Then I 
watched the tornado coming toward us through the 
basement window. It sounded like freight trains 
running over our heads. 


“When it hit, the air was full of mud and glass. 
We had trouble breathing and seeing, and the pres- 
sure On our ears was something awful. The whole 
house just seemed to blow away. 


“We were huddled right next to the clothes 
dryer, which was ripped loose and whirled above 
our heads. Then it dropped—not six inches from 
us. I guess we are among the lucky ones. The only 
one injured was our dog. He broke loose and hurt 
his toe. 


“The whole thing only lasted two or three min- 
utes,” Shirley continued, “but the dead calm which 
followed the storm seemed even worse. I wiped the 
mud from my eyes and tried to quiet the children, 
who were screaming. There was glass and wires all 
over. I didn’t know if the wires were hot or not, so 
I told the boys to stay put and I ran across the road 
to help my neighbor.” 

Her husband, like most of his fellow workers, 


Michigan Unions Quick to Give Aid 
'To Areas Devastated by Tornado 


“It sounded like freight 


rushed home to check on the safety of his family. 
When he got there, he found his house non-existent 
and his family gone. They had been picked up by a 


neighbor and taken to shelter. Harry Van Der Wal - 


refuses to say what thoughts crossed his mind in that 
terrible period before he found out that his loved 
ones were safe and sound, 

Unions Set Up Aid Machinery 


Nor could he concern himself at that moment with 
his financial loss . . ..a life-time of hard work wiped 


out in three minutes. The furniture, the appliances, . 


the household goods, all their clothes . . . none were 
covered by insurance. 

Yet the Van Der Wals were lucky . . . luckier than 
Edwin Deklein, a member of UAW Local 730 and a 
fellow resident of Hudsonville. Deklein’s wife, his 
3-year-old daughter Yvonne, and his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Martha Van Dyke, were all killed by the twister. 

The Van Der Wals were luckier than their next- 
door neighbors, the Stanley Chaffee family, who had 
lived through the Flint tornado three years ago, who 
had lost everything then, had moved to Hudsonville, 
only to lose everything again. 

The UAW and the Kent County Industrial Un- 
ion Council lost no time in setting up machinery to 
aid the disaster victims, making no distinction be- 
tween union and non-union members. 

Martha Reynolds, local AFL-CIO Community 
Services representative, was named liaison officer to 
coordinate union and Red Cross activities. The 


Grand Rapids union hall’s big basement gym became . 


the principal depot for used clothing donated by 
area residents for the tornado victims. 

UAW members who belong to the Civil Defense 
organization took leave from their regular jobs to 
help regulate traffic, man roadblocks, help State Po- 
lice and National Guardsmen in the devastated areas, 
and do other unpaid, volunteer work, with no thought 
to the loss of their regular pay check. Others volun- 
teered their spare time to do clean-up work, remov- 
ing rubble and debris from roads and homes. 

J. G. Van Der Myde, president of UAW Local 
1231, said his membership turned out en masse to 
help sort the donated clothing at the hall. Pres. Paul 
Kiel of Local 257 reported he collected $1,500 at a 
meeting of his local to help local members hit by the 
disaster. 


TWISTER’S FORCE left this brick home a mass of rubble in the Bristol road area on the outskirts of 
Grand Rapids. Great trees were toppled like matchsticks by the devastating winds. 


RECONSTRUCTION BEGAN almost as soon as the fury of the winds subsided in the Grand Rapids 
area. Members of the AFL-CIO Carpenters Union donated their services for emergency repair work 


so homes could once more be habitable. 
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WASHINGTON 
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There are two matters regarding the farm bill veto that deserve 
some attention: 

1—Most people would never have guessed, from the President’s 
radio-T V message after the veto, that the thing he kept calling the 
“Administration’s soil bank” proposal was a thing the “Administra- 
tion” fought for three years and bitterly opposed as immoral and im- 
practical as late as last August. 

2—It is strange to discover that Eisenhower can be pushed by his 
advisers to make a little “fireside chat” when what these advisers 
consider a truly hot issue comes up. 


Taking up the second of these matters first, let us remember that | ; 


the President has been earnestly asked to make firm decisions about 
long-term foreign aid, aid to Israel, the explosive issue of the Middle 
East, the erosion of the North Atlantic alliance, the revolt of some 
southern demagogues against the Supreme Court. 

He has been urgently asked by his publisher friends to take these 
jssues “to the people.” He has been requested, again and again, 
to assert his leadership on the fundamental problems so as to rally 
support. . 

scale Childs, columnist for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, put 
it this way: 

“One of the obligations of a President is to articulate the needs, 
the aspirations, the hopes and ideals of the people. In the words of 
Woodrow Wilsen, he must be ‘the spokesman for the real sentiment 
and purpose of the country.’ ” 

But we haven’t had a “fireside chat” on the dangers threatening 
the North Atlantic pact, the new-style Soviet intrusions into the 
Middle East or the Supreme Court’s place as umpire of final resort 
on the constitution and school integration. 

In these fields the President apparently feels no urgency to 
“articulate the needs, the aspirations, the hopes and ideals of the 
people.” He has shown no sense of responsibility to give guidance, 
to appeal to the good and decent instincts of all. 

The prestige and influence of the White House, which might be 
exercised in all these fields of major importance, have been wasted 
away by disuse. > 

xk k *& 


But we got a “fireside chat” on the farm bill veto. This is the 
issue, apparently, on which the President can be maneuvered in 
front of the microphones and induced to make a policy speech. 

The speech, to revert to the other matter, was something of a 
masterpiece of huckstering. Again and again we had the phrase, 
“Administration soil bank.” 

The soil bank proposal, worked properly, is probably a very good 
thing. If more acreage is put into timber, for example, our lumber 
reserves will be built up and some of the top soil will stay where it 
belongs instead of being washed down rivers or blown into dust 
clouds. 

But the soil bank is not really an “Administration” program. 
The National Farmers Union pushed it first, and Benson fought it. 
Later other farm organizations endorsed varying programs of the 
“soil bank” type, and Benson still fought them. 

Twice last year—not just once—official Agriculture Dept. opposi- 
tion was voiced in letters to Congress. 

Suddenly~Benson decided he had to do something about falling 
farm income and hastily adopted some parts of the Farmers Union 
program. The program could have been approved in 1954 or 1955 
if Benson had allowed it. But Eisenhower and Benson did not 
approve until this year. 

The President even criticized Congress for being so slow in ap- 
proving this plan which a few months ago Benson refused to tolerate. 
Actually Congress moved pretty rapidly; it put through the soil bank 
in less than three months after Eisenhower finally endorsed it. 

The Madison Ave. boys who write the speeches and coin the 
phrases are accustomed to trying to make people think that some- 
thing has a delicate aroma when it really is just unpleasant. 

It’s their job to claim credit for your curly hair if you buy their 
advertised product. 

Political leadership should really be exerted on a different level. 

When a President is conscientiously seeking to be the “spokes- 
man for the country’s real sentiment and purpose,” the approach 
must be factual and it must show respect for public intelligence. 


Morgan Says: 


Negro Patience Sign of Confidence 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commenta- 
tor, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


OW and again out of the South these sad days 
comes the sinister noise of little explosions of 
racial violence. Like the backfire. of a car exhaust, 
the sound is frightening; there has been no major 
blow-up but anxiety mounts that there may be. 


These incidents cannot be ignored or brushed 
aside; they must be looked 
at for what they are. Scru- 
tiny reveals, among other 
interesting things, a fact 
whose significance may not 
have been fully grasped: 
That, with very minor ex- 
ceptions, Negroes have not 
been the aggressors nor 
have they attempted re- 
prisals in the same lan- 
guage of violence. 


They seem in the main 
to answer insult with dig- 
nity and it is more logical to translate that as mean- 
ing more confidence than fear, more the discipline of 
patience than the recklessness of sheer revenge. 


The hoodlum elements emerge on the other side. 


Vandercook Says: 


Little Chance of 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


HOUGH Pres. Eisenhower’s Administration sub- 

sidized U.S. industry through tax reductions by 
far more than the $2 billion the passage of the farm 
bill (which the President vetoed) would have put in 
American farmers’ pockets this year, the President 
; feels a return to high parity 
supports “would do harm 
to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to 
the interests of consum- 
ers.” 


Nevertheless, in his veto 
message, the President 
promised that he would 
undertake to increase farm 
income by around $500 
million — by raising price 
supports on basic crops to 

Sat least” 82.5 percent of 


parity. 

Eisenhower and his advisers stick to their belief 
that a prospect of a fair income induces farmers to 
increase their production, while the certainty of a 
lower income would, in time, persuade them to pro- 
duce less. It is the Democratic contention that ex- 
actly the opposite is true. 


Congressional leaders do not think the legislature 
will do Mr. Eisenhower's bidding and hastily tack up 


As We See It: 


U. S. Must Act to 


HE United States cannot shirk the opportunity 

to take the first positive action to eliminate slave 
labor, George P. Delaney, U. S. worker delegate to 
the Intl. Labor Organization, declared on the eve 
of his leaving to attend the annual congress in 
Geneva. 


“Heretofore we have had pious declarations on 
forced labor passed by the United Nations,” Delaney 
said on the AFL-CIO program, As We See It, broad- 


cast over the American Broadcasting Co. radio 
network. 


“Now we can take the step that will lead to laying 
down legal standards to try to end the inhuman 
practices of using men as slaves because they dared 
to act like free men, or because the state wants cheap 
labor to build its railroads and dams, mine its coal 
and uranium, and build its installations for war,” 
he said. ; 

Delaney urged the passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 117, introduced by Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn.), by which the United States would join with 
the other leading nations of the world in a conven- 
tion against forced labor. 

The State Dept., which has blocked action on the 


Somehow this makes it more than a little embarras- 
sing, more than a little difficult to try to affirm the 
doctrine of white supremacy. It is hard to detect the 
qualities of leadership in a ruffian heaving a rock in 
a riot at the University of Alabama. 

It is hard to distinguish the hallmark of superiority 
in a hate-tortured man lunging across the footlights 
to maul a famous musician in the auditorium in Bir- 
mingham. It is not easy to identify the plain decency 
of an ordinary responsible citizen in a Texas political 
figure who tries to keep Negroes out of a public 
eating place with his fists. - 


x kk 


ESPONSIBLE reports multiply that the White 

Citizens Councils are absorbing the most sinis- 

ter elements, quite unrepresentative of the majority of 
law-abiding citizens in the South. 

One of the darkest ironies of the situation is the 
fact that a number of individual trade unionists have . 
been persuaded to join these councils in a scattering 
of communities. Presumably they have not been 
made aware of evidence that the councils include 
many business men whose desire to suppress Negro 
rights is matched by their strenuous efforts to sup- 
press labor’s rights to organize and bargain. 

Many of them have championed the anti-union 
“right-to-work” laws. In South Carolina last summer, 


- council pressure wrecked a union drive at the Man- 


hattan Raybestos Co. plant after 75 percent of the 
white and Negro employes had been enlisted by the 
United Auto Workers. 


New Farm Bill 


a substitute bill which would preserve the soil bank 
provision for payments for fallow acres—a scheme 
the Administration now favors, after first opposing it. 

GOP National Chairman Hall manfully strings 
along and says the veto will help the Republican 
party in November. Many farm state Republicans 
are not so sanguine and some are frankly angry. Most 
Democratic congressional figures echo in some de- 
gree the blunt opinion of Sen. George of Georgia 
that “with Benson’s bungling and Eisenhower’s veto 
and the absence of a decent farm program, I think 
the farmers of the nation ought to rise up.” 

It’s being pointedly remembered that U.S. farm in- 
come has fallen about $1 billion a year during each 
year of the Eisenhower Administration. 


x & *€ 


T’S taken three years of thumb-twiddling and thé 
approach of an election to get around to it, but 
Atty.-Gen. Brownell at last voices the Administra- 
tion’s intention to keep an old campaign promise. 
Brownell asks for a congressional study looking to 
a “new, basic immigration policy.” 

He told a Senate subcommittee the quota system 
should be based on more recent proportions of na- 
tional origins in our population, and that many re- 
forms should, in substance, be effected in the present 
inglorious and unfair McCarran-Walter Act, which 
was passed over Pres. Truman’s veto. 

x kk 

Here’s the very latest and the greatest on the Grace 
Kelly-Prince Rainier wedding: The Soviet press is 
grumbling that the whole thing is just an “imperialist 
plot” to distract public attention from the impending 
trip of Bulganin and Khrushchev to England. 


End Slave Labor 


resolution, was accused of appeasing isolationists, 
especially Brickerites. 


x kk 


ELANEY also took occasion to point out the 

ridiculous character of the charge by some big 
business elements that the ILO is dominated by 
Communists. William L. McGrath, who had been 
U. S. employer delegate to the ILO, recommended 
that the U. S. pull out of the ILO because of the 
Russian membership. 

“The Iron Curtain countries have but 32 votes out 
of a total of 274 in the ILO assembly,” Delaney 
pointed out. “There are no Iron Curtain representa- 
tives, but Russia, on the governing body which: 
makes ILO policy. On the governing body, the 
Reds are outnumbered 40 to 1.” 

Being so outnumbered, the Communists cannot 
use the ILO for propaganda, Delaney asserted. 


“In fact, we have the opportunity to show up the 
red propaganda for what it really is,” he said. “They 
are vulnerable. - 

“On the other hand, we can present the advan- 
tages of our system, and we can continue to aid the 
ILO help alleviate poverty, insecurity and human 
exploitation that are the principal causes of social 
upheaval, revolution and war.” 
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ARA Convention Urges| 


Unity of Ship Officers 


San Francisco—Labor unity on the nation’s merchant fleet—with 
one union covering all licensed officers, the radio operators, marine 
engineers and masters and mates—was set as an early and practical 
goal by the American Radio Association’s convention here. 


In a three-day working session, 
of the maritime industry, ARA 
delegates struck hard at the “run- 
away ship” racket. They called for 
prompt enactment of the Magnu- 
son Bill banning further transfers 
of U.S. shipping to foreign flag 
(and low wage) companies, and 
urged “economic action” if neces- 
sary to block further undermining 
of the wages and working conditions 
of U.S. maritime workers. 


Urge Expansion 

The convention also urged a long- 
range expansion of the merchant 
marine and shipbuilding industries, 
and condemned strongly the harsh 
application of the Taft-Hartley Act 
against maritime hiring halls. 

The moves for unity of ship of- 
ficers’ unions—favored at the 
ARA’s last convention two years 
ago—have gained ground in recent 
months as result of important con- 
tract gains by the ARA and the 
Marine Engineers (then affiliates of 
the CIO) and the Masters, Mates & 
Pilots (then an AFL affiliate) in joint 
bargaining with East Coast and 
West Coast shipowners. 

“Fruits of unity” in those sessions 
included an additional $1.60 a day 
for pension and welfare programs, 
and longer paid vacations. 

Informal talks on amalgamation 
among the ARA, MEBA and 
MM&P have continued since the 
AFL and CIO merger, and the 
ARA delegates urged that they be 
pressed forward to an early success- 
ful conclusion, if possible. 

Delegates backed the Magnuson 
Bill to stop further foreign flag 
transfers of U.S. merchant men and 
also called upon “all maritime un- 
ions and the AFL-CIO to launch 
economic action to stop these trans- 
fers and to return to the U.S. flag 
ships now flying the flags of run- 
away fleets.” 


Administration Policy ‘Foolish’ 


Urgency of halting the ship run- 
aways was pointed up by a report 
that 134 ships have been transferred 
to foreign flags—and lower wages 
and working conditions—in the past 
two years. The ARA delegates 
struck hard at the “foolish policy” 
of the Maritime Administration and 
the Dept. of Defense in allowing 
such transfers. 

In other convention actions, the 
ARA: 

1—Struck at decisions of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
under the Republican Administra- 
tion, as having “interpreted the 
onerous provisions of Taft-Hartley 
into vicious anti-labor actions” and 


75 Percent of ARA 
Field Organized 


San Francisco—The Amer- 
ican Radio Association is a 
small union with a good or- 
ganizing and bargaining rec- 
ord. 

It covers a key field — the 
ship’s radio officers—on U.S. 
merchant ships, and counts 75 
percent of its jurisdiction or- 
ganized under ARA contracts. 

While its membership num- 
bers a round 2,000, ARA has 
contracts with 196 different 
steamship companies. Of 
1,675 ships now in the U.S. 
merchant marine, ARA con- 

‘ tracts cover 785. 

Still a big organizing target 
is the 3 to 5 percent of radio 
officers who aren’t union men, 
yet, principally on the tankers 
of Esso (Standard Oil of New 
Jersey) and the United Fruit 
Co.’s banana boats. 


focused particularly on genera 


called on the AFL-CIO for a na- 
tionwide education program to pave 


Act. 


2—Pledged renewed efforts to 
win legislation “to remove any 
challenge to the legality of mari- 
time hiring halls.” 

3—Condemned the drive to ex- 
tend state “right-to-work” laws and 
urged repeal of those now on the 
books in 18 states. 

4—Slapped the proposals of the 
Hoover Commission and the steps 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
to curtail or shut down completely 
the U.S. Marine Hospitals, which 
date back to 1798, and pledged a 
fight to keep the medical care pro- 
gram for seamen. 

5—Gave general support to 
AFL-CIO legislative goals and to 
the Committee for Political Educa- 
tion program. 

6—Hailed the efforts of several 
senators and representatives on be- 
half of maritime legislation. Among 
those cited were Senators Warren 
Magnuson (D-Wash.), Leverett Sal- 
tonstall (R-Mass.), Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
and Rep. John McCormack (D- 
Mass.). 
7—Urged the United States to 
ratify several Intl. Labor Oganiza- 
tion agreements to raise seamen’s 
working conditions. 
8—Praised the ‘‘outstanding 
work” of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee, headed by President Jo- 
seph Curran of the National Mari- 
time Union. Hoyt Haddock, the 
committee’s executive secretary, was 
a convention participant. 
9—Protested the “severe and un- 
necessary and undesirable” competi- 
tion of the U.S. Military Sea Trans- 
port Service with the privately- 
owned merchant marine and urged 
that the MSTS be curtailed. 
ARA’s officers are Pres. William 
R. Steinberg, Vice Pres. Philip 
O’Rourke and Sec.-Treas. Bernard 
L. Smith. They are elected by ref- 
erendum in off-convention years. 


‘Runaway’ Ship 
Racket Big 


Union Problem 


San Francisco — “Runaway” 
ships, owned by U.S. corporations 
but: flying foreign flags, are just as 
big a problem for U.S. maritime 
unions as are “runaway” plants for 
shoreside unions. 


The American Radio Association 
convention received warning that 
the “runaway” ship problem is get- 
ting worse, thanks in part to actions 
of the Republican Administration. 

These figures were cited, as of 
last June 30: There were 427 ocean- 
going ships, amounting to seven mil- 
lion tons of shipping, owned by 
subsidiaries of U.S. firms and oper- 
ating under foreign flags—and un- 
der substandard wages and condi- 
tions. This is equal to 40 percent 
of active ships now in the U.S. mer- 
chant marine. 

Some of the big companies which 
are flying foreign flags are Esso 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard of California, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and the Aluminum Co. of 
California. 

The ARA convention condemned 
“liberalized” Maritime Administra- 
tion policies which have speeded up 
the runaway ship racket in the last 


two years. 


the way for revision of the T-H 


OFFICERS OF AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION confer at 
San Francisco convention which backed negotiations for amalgama- 
tion of ARA, Marine Engineers and Masters, Mates & Pilots into 
single union for licensed ship’s officers. From left: ARA Sec.-Treas. 
Bernard L. Smith, Pres. William R. Steinberg and Vice Pres. Philip 
O’Rourke. 


Operating Engineers Vote 


Renomination of Maloney 


Chicago—Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell urged delegates to the 
quadrennial convention of the Operating Engineers to root out of 
their unions the “few people that have used the movement for their 


own selfish, unwholesome personal 
gain.” 

“They are very few, as you 
know,” Mitchell said. “When one 
talks to a union such as this, which 
represents hundreds of thousands of 
good American citizens and whose 
Officials over the years have done 
much to promote the welfare of 
their members, I can’t help but say I 
know that it is your desire, and 
that you will accomplish it. You 
will not let the good name of 
American trade unionism be be- 
smirched by a very few.” 


Equivalent Re-election 
William E. Maloney, president 
of the Engineers for 16 years, was 
renominated for another four-year 
term as the convention closed. Since 
there was no other nomination, it 
is equivalent to re-election in the 
forthcoming referendum. 

The convention was held during 
a barrage of unfavorable publicity 
in the metropolitan press, resulting 
from the acid attack on Victor 
Reisel, New York columnist. Reisel 
was attacked by an unidentified 
man shortly after a radio appear- 
ance in which he had interviewed 
two members of the Engineers’ 
Long Island local about racketeer- 
ing allegations in the union. 
During the convention, the Rev. 
Joseph L. Donohue, chaplain of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council, 
accused the press of unfair cover- 
age and overemphasis of the rack- 
eteering allegations. ° 


Exclude the Press 
gate, the convention voted to ex- 
the meeting and go into executive 
session as a committee of the whole. 


This action resulted in multiplying 
the attacks of the press. 


aside the suspension by Long Island 


Rubber Workers Map 
Bargaining Program 


Akron, O.—A bargaining pro- 
gram for this year’s negotiations 
was laid down by the international 
policy committee of the ‘Rubber 
Workers. 

Heading the demands are a gen- 
eral wage increase, a guaranteed 
annual wage program, extension 
and improvement of pension and 
insurance programs and. fringe 
benefit improvements. 

An interim policy was also de- 
veloped which will allow the union 
to achieve its long-range goal of a 
shorter work day and work week 
and uniformity of wages through- 


out the industry. 


On motion of a Canadian dele-|# 


clude the press on the third day of |} 


Local 138 of Peter Batalias and 
William Wilkens, who had appealed 
to the convention for reinstatement. 
The delegates also rejected a resolu- 
tion offered by Delegate Columbo 
Acchione, of Philadelphia, which 
proposed a request to the USS. 
Justice Dept. to investigate charges 
of corruption and racketeering in 
the union. 


Joe Glazer Record 
Album Available 


For Democrats (and some 
Republicans) who like their 
politics set to music, Joe 
Glazer, education director of 
the Rubber Workers, has a 
new record album. 

Joe and his guitar treat 
some news personalities and 
issues deftly and with a satiric 
humor that takes some of the 
sting from the press dis- 
patches out of Washington. 

Among the numbers Joe 
features are “Love That 
Team,” “The Ballad of Rich- 
ard Nixon,” “The Give-Away 
Boys” and “The Dixon-Yates 
Song.” 

The album is presently 
available at $2.00 from Sound 
Studios, 306 Sixth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The convention refused to set|| 


Demands Pay 
\Increases 


New York—Demands for wage 
increases ranging from 6 to 10 
percent have been served on Ameri- 
can-flag shipping firms by the Na- 


tional Maritime Union. ‘ 


The Marine Engineers have also 
announced they will seek “a sub- 
stantial increase.” 

The MNU demands were made 
under a reopening clause in the 


June. . The union has pacts covgr- 
ing 357 passenger-freighters oper- 
ated by 50 companies, 176 tankers 
operated by 29 firms and 17 colliers 
run by five companies. 

The 10 percent increase would be 
applied to top ratings such as bosun, 
carpenter and electrician. Oilers, 
able seamen and assistant cooks 
would receive an 8 percent boost. 
Six percent is sought for ordinary 
seamen, messmen and wipers. 

The present monthly base pay of 
an able seaman based on a 40-hour 
week is $314.41 with overtime of 
$1.94 an hour. 


Meany Names I8 to 
COPE Committee 


Eighteen officers of AFL-CIO 
international unions have been ap- 
pointed to the Operating Commit- 
tee of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education. The commit- 
tee is charged with putting into ef- 
fect policies adopted by the COPE 
Administrative Committee. 

Those appointed by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany include Sec.- 
Treas. Frank Rosenblum of the 
Clothing Workers; Sec. John J. 
Murphy, Bricklayers; Sec.-Treas. 
William A. Smallwood, Communi- 
cations Workers; Sec. Joseph D. 
Keenan, Electrical Workers; Sec.- 
Treas. Jack Weinberger, Hotel 
Workers; 

Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett, Intl. Un- 
ion of Electrical Workers; Sec.- 
Treas. T. M. McCormick, Oil 
Workers; Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
Gorman, Meat Cutters; Sec.-Treas. 
Henry F. Schmal, Photo Engravers; 
Sec.-Treas. Edward J. Hillock, 
Plumbers; Sec. John P. Burke, Pulp 
& Sulphite Workers; Sec.-Treas. 
Desmond Walker, Rubber Workers; 

Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel, Steel- 
workers; Sec.-Treas. Joseph L. 
O’Neil, Stereotypers; Sec.-Treas. 
John Chupka,. Textile Workers; 


Sec.-Treas. Harland Holmden, 
Stage Employes; Sec.-Treas. Don 
Hurd, Typographical Workers; and 
Roy Reuther, director of political 


education, Auto Workers. 


TWO VETERANS of the labor movement, Pres. Richard J. Gray 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept., left, and 
Pres. William E. Maloney of the Operating Engineers, get together 
at the IUOE’s quadrennial convention in Chicago. 

has led the Engineers for 16 years, was renominated. 


Maloney, who 


three-year contract negotiated last’ 
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Chapman, Ala., a Feudal O 


Smith Lumber Balks 
Woodworkers’ Union 


By Eugene A. Kelley 
Chapman, Ala.—Except for two county-owned schoolhouses, 


every building in this town is the 
Smith Lumber Co. 


Chapman residents lack even the dignity of a street address. 
Their address, as rent receipts indicate, is “Company House #—.” 


outright property of the W. T. 


Even the U. S. post office is al-® 
jotted space at the end of a com- 
pany-owned building that ‘houses a 
store where “clacker” passes for 
money. 

This south central Alabama town 
deep in the piney woods has far 
fewer residents now than it did 
last July when the Woodworkers 
Union began its strike against 
Smith, one of the giant lumbering 
operations of the South. 


‘Run Off the Town’ 


“We were run off the town,” 
commented one of the pickets at 
the junction of a company road and 
U. S. Highway 31, a little enclave 
of the U. S. in one of the few re- 
maining feudal domains of the na- 
tion. 

Chapman is owned by the Mego- 
win family. Members of the rul- 
ing clan live off the highway, 
screened by half a mile of gleaming 
white fence and groves of trees. 
The visitor catches glimpses of their 
palatial homes through the trees 
and the contrast is inevitable with 
“Company House #—.” 

The workers’ homes are in 
Happy Hollow, a hideous mis- 
nomer for rows of squat, ugly 
buildings along red clay roads 
meandering into the woods. 

If Chapman is an outpost of feu- 
dalism, it is just as much an ad- 
vance post of unionism. The IWA 
is the only union in the area and 
stands alone against the opposition 
and apathy towards organization. 

IWA Local S-426 in Chapman 
and Local S-429 in Greenville, a 
dozen or so miles away, were or- 
ganized in 1946. Contracts were 
negotiated annually with Smith but 
only small advances were made. 
Talks for a new contract began in 
January 1955 with the union seek- 
ing an increase in the basic wage 
from 79 to 90 cents an hour. 


Break Negotiations 


Most workers were getting the 
8i-cent rate. IWA also asked for 
liberal seniority provisions and paid 
holidays. They also wanted im- 
provement of the vacation clause 
which gave one week after ,one 
year’s service, two weeks after 10 
years. 

The company turned down all 
these demands and insisted on drop- 
ping dues checkoff provisions from 
the contract. Both locals struck 


sporadically until Sept. 27 when 
they were broken off. They have 
never been resumed. 


More than 600 walked out that 
hot July day. Only 36 of that 
number have returned to work. 
Many have moved away, espe- 
cially after Smith issued whole- 
sale eviction notices from com- 
pany houses. Production in the 
plant began with strikebreakers 
in November and continues, but 
at a vastly reduced rate because 
the turnover of new personnel is 
heavy. 

Truck drivers and union rail- 
roaders respect the picket lines but 


that part of the South. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad runs its 
trains onto Smith sidings with “su- 
pervisors,” gun-toting private detec- 
tives. 

Since the strike began, the area 
has seen much violence. There 
have been shootings, assaults and 
some homes have been dynamited. 

The law, as constituted in the 
Megowin empire, is on the side of 
the scabs. Hardly had the strike 
started than a Mobile detective 
agency rushed in a crew who were 
sworn as deputy sheriffs and town 
marshals. Guns on hips, they in- 
stituted a reign of terror that con- 
tinues to this day. 

Reporter Shadowed 

(A police official shadowed this 
reporter every minute of the time 
he spent in Chapman.) 

The agency men were supposed 
to have been on the town payroll 
as marshals but the sworn testi- 
mony of Mayor Hugh Thompson 
revealed that since the town couldn’t 
afford the influx of special officers, 
the Smith firm kindly picked up 
the tab. 

Mayor Thompson is a busy 
man. His municipal duties don’t 
require much time, nor, until the 
strike, did his role as judge of 
recorder’s court. Thompson keeps 
occupied as personnel director, 
rental agent and paymaster for 
the Smith lumbering operations. 

Reluctantly, he was forced to 
admit that the imported marshals 
were paid $125 a week but the 
regular men, veterans of years on 
the town payroll, got along, strike 
or no strike, on $60 a week. 

There is more than a vague sus- 


July 20 and negotiations continued 


WORKERS’ HOUSING in Chapman, Ala., the town wholly owned 
by the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., stands like this home, stark empty 
since the Woodworkers began their strike last July 20. Eviction 
notices were given the strikers by the company months ago. 


picion that the Smith firm is being 


they aren’t too many unionists in|; ae ie 
WAITING FOR VICTORY are the 
tenth month of their strike against the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. of Chapman, Ala. Most of the 650 


strikers were in the 81-cent-an-hour wage group when the strike was called after the company re- 
fused even minor contract improvements. The union hall is an abandoned school house. 


a . 


© 


aided in its strike losses by con- 
tributions from the Southern Pine 
Association of which N. Floyd 
Megowin, president of Smith, is 
an officer. Megowin is also a vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and some 
weeks ago was their spokesman 
via radio on the abuses of power 
by labor unions. 

Assisting Floyd in running the 
firm that turns out millions of 
board feet of lumber and flooring 
each year are his brothers Earl and 
Julian. 


The Megowins bought out the 
Smith interests in 1892 and have 
expanded their operations steadily. 
Their holdings today sprawl over 
several Alabama counties and com- 
prise about 160,000 acres. This 
figures out to about 250 square 
miles, roughly four times the size 
of the District of Columbia. 
In addition they own a chain of 
builders’ supply firms extending 
into Florida. 

Store on Concession 


Chapman’s only store is run on 
a concession basis and accepts 
“clacker,” the local name for script. 
Prices, of course, at the company 
store are higher than at stores in 
town. Credit is extended to work- 
ers and deductions are made in 
advance from the men’s pay. 
Carlton Smith, the week before 
the strike began received a check 
for $00.00. His rate was listed 
at 89 cents an hour for 3534 
hours for a total of $31.82. His 
withholding tax accounted for 2 
cents, his unemployment insur- 


ance for 9 cents. His water bill 
(company-owned) came to $2.09, 
his rent to $19. The deduction 
for “clacker” was $10.12. 


Carlton Smith brought home a 
worthless piece of paper only seven 
days before he began a nine-month 
strike. 

The IWA is providing food, the 
union hall has a storeroom where 
1,600 pounds of sowbelly meat is 
piled along with canned goods, rice, 
beans and grits. Where families 
have moved to other than com- 
pany homes, the union pays rent 
and utility bills, buys clothing and 
shoes to maintain decency and pro- 
vides fuel. It also buys school 
books since Alabama only provides 
books for children through the 
sixth grade. 


Good Unionists 
_ The strikers are good unionists. 
Tacked to the union hall along 
with the IWA’s notices are “Don’t 
Buy Kohler” reminders from an- 
other strike front, the Auto Work- 
ers’ against the bathroom fixture 
firm in Sheboygan, Wis. 

An active striker, Herman Pea- 
gler, is a blocksetter when he works, 
a job described as “important as a 
sawyer’s in a sawmill.” Herman 
was a Chauffeur for Floyd Megowin 
for many years and drove the third 
generation Megowins to school. 

“Once in a while when they got 
naughty as small children I’d have 
to give them a spanking,” Herman 
recalls. “Now they’re spanking 
me.” 

Charlie Cooper is an engineer 


at the mill, a highly skilled job 


S 


I. F. Jones and N. DuBose. 


PICKET APRONS are worn by this quartet of IWA strikers as 
they patrol one of the red clay roads leading into the vast workings 
of the Smith Lumber Co. in Chapman. 
road men respect their lines. From left: Colie Grier, Willie Burnett, 


Union truckers and rail- 


oodworkers Local 


the 


S-246 who are starting 


that in other plants would call 
for a state license. Charlie has 
been on the job 40 years but in 
Alabama lumber country no li- 
cense is required. After a long 
battle just before the strike, 
Charlie’s pay was boosted to 90 
cents an hour. 

Zeb Davenport has 20 years ex- 
perience with Smith as a millwright. 
When the strike started he was 
getting 89 cents an hour for day 
work. When assigned to the night 
shift he also had to operate the 
main engine in one of the mills. 
For the double job he drew 93 
cents an hour. 

The racial issue has never in- 
truded into the conduct of the strike 
although Chapman lies between 
some of the stormiest centers of 
controversy. Whites and Negroes 
are working side by side in a day 
to day struggle to make their strike 
effective and victorious. 

The firm’s attorney in nearby 
Greenville, Calvin Poole, is active 
in that town’s White Citizens Coun- 
cil. But the strikers are far too 
busy waging a strike to indulge 
themselves in racial conflict. 


Worker, Boss Gap 
Narrowing in R. I. 


Providence, R. I.—Enlight- 
ened representatives of labor 
and management in Rhode 
Island no longer “look upon 
each other with the suspicion 
of yesteryear,” State Labor 
Dir. Arthur W. Devine told 
the New England Congress of 
the National Metal Trades 
Association. 

Devine, who is also presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Labor, said 
both sides “are experiencing 
an economic courtship that 
can very well develop into a 
pleasant, prosperous and mu- 
tually beneficial relationship.” 
’ For some time, Devine said, 
“the responsible leaders of our 
industrial community have 
been wisely and_ skillfully 
bridging the gap between the 
worker and his boss. Both 
labor and management have 
come to realize that industrial 
relations are human relations 
and just so long as labor and 
capital consider the welfare of 
all the people, there will be 
peace and harmony.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


APRIL 21, 1956 


Labor Urges Ike Ask for Advance 
Power to Save Middle East Peace 


New York—The AFL-CIO believes Pres. Eisenhower should ask Congress for advance authority to 
carry out the U.S. pledge to safeguard peace in the Middle East, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said 
in a broadcast over Station WLIB commemorating the eighth anniversary of Israel’s independence. 

The pledge was made in the 1950 tripartite agreement with Great Britain and France. It calls upon 
the three nations to take “immediate action” against the use of force and aggression in that troubled 


Spa 


in’s Workers Low Paid— 


But U. S. Fetes Envoy 


Official U.S. entertainment for Spanish Foreign Minister Alberto 
Martin Artajo while thousands of desperate Spanish workers were 
striking against starvation wages was called “disillusioning” by 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

“The AFL-CIO is unalteredly op- 
posed to dictatorship in any form 
—whether Falangist -or Commu- 
nist,” he said. 

“We do not believe that our 
country can effectively further the 
cause of freedom and democracy 
while maintaining friendly relations 
with a nation like Spain, where 
human liberty is ruthlessly sup- 
pressed.” 

Extends Sympathy 

Meany extended the “heartfelt 
sympathy” of American workers for 
the “courageous workers of Pam- 
plona,” where the wave of strikes 
started against “maintenance under 
government first of wages so low 
that workers are unable to buy 
sufficient food for their families.” 

“We regret that while such 
dictatorial injustices continues in 
Spain,” he added, “our government 
should see fit to lavishly entertain 
the official representative of this 
regime.” 

The strikes in Spain, barred by 
law, quickly spread from Pamplo- 
na to other sections of northern 
Spain which are notably less anti- 
Franco than many other parts. 
Then they were extended to Barce- 
lona, center of a hot-bed of anti- 
Francoism. There was no esti- 
mate of the number of workers in- 
volved, but they appeared to run 
to more than 100,000. 

The strikes demanded substan- 
tial wage increases—as much as 50 
percent—to offset price increases 
that had robbed them of any bene- 
fit from pay boosts ordered by the 
Franco Administration only last 
month, 


Government Blusters 

The government blustered but 
bowed. 

It threatened the strikers with 
reprisals, including the loss of their 
social security privileges—which in 
Spain include payments  supple- 
menting actual wages—and jailed 
a number of worker leaders. 

Some employers, pushed by the 
government, locked out their em- 
ployes. Union officials, imposed 


». 
ae 


on the workers by the Falange, 
demanded that the strikers return 
to work, but in vain. 

The strikes ended when employ- 
ers, Obviously with the tacit consent 
of the government, agreed to wage 
increases of 20 to 35 percent. 


Auto Workers 
Open 4-Day 


Conference 


A pageant depicting the 20-year 
history of the union will be a 
feature of the opening session of the 
Auto Workers biennial international 
education conference to be held in 
Washington Apr. 21-24. About 
3,000 delegates from all parts of 
the United States and Canada will 
attend. 

Other highlights of the four-day 
sessions: 

UAW Pres. Walter Reuther will 
make his first public report on his 
trip to India and Democratic presi- 
dential candidate Adlai Stevenson 
will speak at the closing session. 

Chester Bowles, former U. S. 
Ambassador to India, will discuss 
foreign affairs and the economic as- 
sistance program. 

Four Senators—two Democrats, 
two Republicans—will discuss the 
1956 campaign issues. They are 
Senators Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.), Wil- 
liam Knowland (R-Calif.), and Carl 
Curtis (R-Neb.). 

Presentation of the UAW’s Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Awards will be 
made at a ceremony at the Sylvan 
Theater on the Mall. The awards 
will be presented to Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman (D-N. Y.); Thurgood 
Marshall, NAACP attorney who 
conducted the case resulting in the 
Supreme Court decision against 
segregation in the public schools; 
Frank Tuttle, veteran UAW mem- 
ber and the first man to retire under 
the UAW-Chrysler pension plan, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
will receive her award in absentia. 


© corner of the world. 


“As a first step,” Meany, said, 
“the AFL-CIO recommends that 
the U.S. provided arms for the de- 
fense of Israel. It is unrealistic to 
regard military aid to Israel as an 
instigation of an arms race. Actu- 
ally, the race is already on and 
Israel may soon be out of the 
running. 


Should Take Lead 


“Beyond this, the free world 
should take the lead in promoting 
a permanently peaceful agreement 
between the Arab nations and 
Israel, supplemented by a program 
of technical, economic and financial 
assistance which would permit all 
nations in the area to work for a 
brighter future for their people in 
peace.” 

Unless we act now, he warned, 
“Israel may become another 
Korea.” He charged that Russia, 
“for her own sinister purposes,” is 
now “openly cementing” a military 
machine with Egypt in the vanguard 
for “the clear purpose of waging 
a war of annihilation” against 
Israel. 

“Israel faces its gravest threat 
from surrounding Arab nations 
whose hostility has been embold- 
ened by military aid and assistance 
from the aggressive forces of com- 
munism,” Meany said. 


“In fact, the situation in the 
Middle East has reached an explo- 
sive stage that gravely imperils the 


_| peace of the entire world.” 


The AFL-CIO, he added in pay- 
ing tribute to Israel’s accomplish- 
ments, “is still confident that the 
cause of decency will prevail and 
that the free world will rally to the 
defense of this new nation.” 


Catholic Unionists 
Honor John C. Cort 


Boston, Mass.—John C. Cort, 
executive secretary of the Boston 
local of the Newspaper Guild and 
an executive board member of the 
Mass. Industrial Union Council, has 
been named recipient of the 1956 
Quadragesimo Anno Award of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Un- 
ionists. 


The presentation will be made at 
ACTU’s annual Communion break- 
fast in the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, May 20. Cort is one 
of the founders of ACTU and was 
formerly an organizer for the 
Ladies Garment Workers. 


A HARBINGER of forthcoming unity of 


ee eae 
Indiana labor is this photograph of top officers of the 


carte st 


Hoosier Federation of Labor and Industrial Union Council taken at the recent convention of the lat- 
ter group. In usual order are Sec. Hobart Autterson of the Indiana State Federation, Pres. Dallas 
Sells of the state CIO body, state AFL Pres. Carl Mullen and state CIO Sec.-Treas. George Colwell. 


Ruben Levin 


Levin Among 
Five to Win 
Hillman Award 


New York — Three newspaper- 
men, a political scientist and a con- 
stitutional lawyer have been named 
winners of Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion awards for outstanding work in 
labor and daily journalism and the 
magazine and book fields during 
1955. 


Presented awards of $500 each at 
a luncheon here were: 

Ruben Levin, Washington; editor 
of Labor, the railroad unions’ week- 
ly newspaper, for articles dealing 
with emasculation of federal regu- 
latory agencies and with various as- 
pects of civil liberties. 

Murrey Marder, Washington 
Post & Times-Herald reporter and 
previous winner of a Hillman Foun- 
dation honorable mention, for arti- 
cles on various aspects of civil liber- 
ties. ; 

Dr. Engler Honored 

Ben Haig Bagdikian, Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin col- 
umnist and special writer, for an 
analysis of government security pro- 
grams revealing the defects in them. 
He won the Newspaper Guild’s 
Heywood Broun Award second 
prize in 1953 for a series on Facts 
Forum. 

Dr. Robert Engler, professor of 
political science at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., for six 
articles in the New Republic maga- 
zine dealing with oil and politics. 

John Lord O’Brian, Washington 
lawyer who has argued constitu- 
tional issues before the Supreme 
Court for four decades, for his 
book, National Security and Indi- 
vidual Freedom, a warning that fear 
and mutual suspicion will not buy 
security. 

The Clothing Workers and man- 
agement in the industry created the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation in 1947 
to keep alive ideals of the union’s 
founding president in such areas as 
enlightened labor - management re- 
lations, race relations, world peace, 
civil liberties and similar interests. 


Potofsky President 


ACW Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Hillman’s successor, presided at the 
award luncheon. He recalled that 
his predecessor saw the worker as a 
“whole person—a citizen of his 
community.” 

When Hillman first proposed 
such ideas, they were considered 
“radical and revolutionary,” he 
said, but what “once were dreams 
now ... are accepted as a natural 
part of labor’s activities.” 

Levin, winner of the labor jour- 
nalism award, is a Veteran newsman 
who as a youth worked on a dozen 
different newspapers in different 
sections of the country — among 
them the old Socialist Milwaukee 
Leader and the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

He joined the staff of Labor as a 
reporter in 1938, became acting and 
associate editor in 1951 and was 
named editor and manager in 1953. 


Curbs Sought 
On Tax Aid 


To ‘Runaways’ 


The AFL-CIO gave general sup. 
port to the Administration bill to 
provide assistance to depressed 
areas but said other pending meas. 
ures introduced by Reps. Kenneth 
J. Gray (D-Ill.) and Frank Thomp. 
son (D-N. J.) offered “greater 
promise of an effective, practical 
program.” 

Testifying before the “House 
Banking Committee, George D, 
Riley, AFL-CIO legislative repre. 
sentative, urged that the best fea. 
tures of both be incorporated in 
one piece of legislation. Riley said 
that the number of areas with sub. 
stantial unemployment is “shocking. 
ly great,” and that federal aid js 
essential. 7 


Bill Hits ‘Runaways’ 

He was backed up by AFL-CIO 
Asst. Director of Research Peter 
Henle, who also stressed the need 
for “flexibility and adequacy of area 
coverage” in the standards which 
are set to determine eligibility for 
federal assistance. 

Meanwhile, a bill aimed at halt- 
ing “runaway” industry by ending 
the tax exempt status which fed- 
eral income tax law now confers 
on interest on state and local bonds 
used to finance private business 
enterprise was introduced in Con- 
gress by Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn.). 

Enactment of the measure, Me- 
Carthy said, would prevent “un- 
checked and irresponsible” bidding 
among communities for new plants 
and business establishments. 


Pointing out that present prac- 
tices have made it possible for 
some private firms relocating in 
the South to obtain funds for new 
construction at interest rates of 
2 percent instead of a market. 
rate of about 4 percent, Mc- 
Carthy declared that this special 
tax favoritism “can be just as 
economically destructive as. the 
imposition of discriminatory 
taxes.” 

“No state may apply a tariff or 
other trade restriction to the prod- 
ucts of another state,” McCarthy 
said. “The granting of special fi- 
nancial advantages, in effect a sub- 

sidy from exempted federal tax 
revenue, does comparable damage 
to commerce and industry in other 
States.” 


McCarthy made clear that his 
bill is aimed only at artificial and 
special inducements resulting from 
the indirect use of the federal tax 
exemption. 


Permanent Benefit 

“Sound relocation decisions 
based upon markets, raw materials, 
power, labor supply, and other eco- 
nomic considerations would not be 
affected,” he pointed out. “Passage 
of this bill would help to insure 
economically sound relocations and 
expansions of business and indus- 
try, or permanent benefit to- the 
economy of the nation and of the 
localities directly involved.” 

McCarthy charged that “finan- 
cial crises” have developed in some 
areas as the result of unwise or 
premature establishment of special- 
ly favored businesses. 


“Some of these communities have 
found themselves obligated to con- 
tinue subsidies to favored indus- 
tries at the expense of other tax- 
payers, including established in- 
dustries which are not given spe- 
cial treatment,” he said. 5 

In 1954 the House voted to in- 
clude in a tax bill a provision in- 
directly aimed at this abuse by dis- 
allowing as a deductible tax item 
for income tax purposes rent paid 
for facilities provided to private 
businesses through the issuance of 
tax-exempt governmental securities. 
The Senate, however, rejected this 
provision, despite its strong sup- 
port by organized labor. 
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Raising Low 


Pay Levels 


Seen Key Labor Task 


New York—The most important 


issue. before labor and the Amer- 


ican people is the question of how to increase the income of the 
poorest one-fourth of our people so that they can enjoy a decent 


standard of living, AFL-CIO. Vice 


Pres. A. J. Hayes told the 51st 


conference of the League for Industrial Democracy. 


Hayes, president of the Machin-® 
ists and chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee, point- 
ed out that the last census showed 
about 38 million Americans in 
nearly 11 million families receive 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year 
and that another 3 million individ- 
uals outside family groups earn less 
than $500 annually. He stressed 
the nationwide shortcomings of 
existing educational and health 
facilities. 

In the labor movement, the most 
seridus problem facing AFL-CIO 
is that of “jurisdiction,” Hayes de- 
clared. 

“The merged organizatiori will 
not be free to devote full attention 
to such important business as or- 
ganizing, legislation, community re- 
lations and economic advancement 
until jurisdictional disputes have 
been settled,” he said. 


Problem Easing 

The Machinists’ president said 
that he felt that the problem was 
more complicated before the merg- 
er and that “expeditious handling 
of the dispute between the Build- 
ing Trades Dept. and the United 
Auto Workers at the February 
meeting of the Executive Council 
is indicative of both the possibili- 
ties and the procedure for the 
settlement of other jurisdictional 
disputes.” 


Hayes pledged that unions and 


objects and principles of the labor 
movement “will be punished in ac- 
cordance with the ;constitution of 
the federation.” 

But he gave assurances that the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee will act “in accordance with 
the time-honored principles of dem- 
ocratic procedure which hold that 
a man is presumed innocent until 
he is found guilty.” 


Problems Exist 


The mere existence of a commit- 
tee on the subject makes clear that 
there are “certain ethical problems 
within the labor movement,” Hayes 
said. But he added: 

“It would be amazing, indeed, 
if the labor movement, which is 
made up of human beings, did not 
suffer the same problems which 
affect other groups of human be- 
ings, the more so since’ unions in 
key industries or important aspects 
of our economy are natural targets 
for communism or for racketeers 
who frequently had their bases in 
employer organizations.” 


is “a democratic association of au- 


tonomous unions.” The committee 


will not seek to judge affiliates or 
their officials except as. specifically 
spelled out in the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution, he added. 

“The sole criterion for action 
against men and orgariizations in 
the labor movement is unethical 


ing,” Hayes said. 
Past Not ‘Germane’ 


upon his current actions. 


convict him.” 


industry, 


action. 
as the correct attitude. 


he declared. 


presented the League’s 


industrial democracy. 
the league's president. 


use of union office or official posi- 
tion to pervert the purposes of 
labor and its democratic function- 


“A man’s previous background 
is germane only insofar as it bears 
His pre- 
vious record may make him suspect 
if there is evidence of wrong doing; 
but only his present actions can 


Hayes pointed out that other or- 
ganizations, especially business and 
do not consider past 
crimes, for which a debt to society 
has been paid, grounds for punitive 
He said he regarded this 
The Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee will not 
“render star chamber judgments,” 


group, is second from the right in row facing the camera. 
Non-Ferrous Council Renews 
Efforts for Metal Miners Union 


W. 


Two union officers, AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters and Sec.-Treas. Nathaniel M. 
Minkoff of the New York Joint 
Board, Dressmakers Union, were 
1956 
Awards for their contributions to 
Minkoff is 


Denver, Col.—A renewed plea 
for formation of a national or in- 
ternational metal miners union 
within the AFL-CIO came from the 
fourth annual convention of the 
Non-Ferrous Metals Council in 
Denver. 

S. Wesley Johnson, outgoing 
president and secretary-treasurer of 


Force Ouvriere 
Snubs Red Bid 


Paris—The Soviet invita- 
tion to the world’s free trade 
unions to join the Communist- 
dominated unions in a world- 
wide ‘‘socialist front” was 
flatly rejected by Sec.-Gen. 
Robert Bothereau of the 
Force Ouvriere (FO) in a 
broadcast to Russia by Radio 
Liberation. 

“The past has taught us 
that freedom is the price of 
any unity with the Commu- 
nists,” declared the adminis- 
trative official of France’s 


Radio Liberation, the free 
voice of the Russian people, 
broadcasts from Munich. It 
receives technical and materi- 
al support from the American 
Committee for Liberation 
from Bolshevism. 


the council, composed of 23 local 
unions and four metal trades 
councils in nine states of the Rocky 
Mountain region, made the plea in 
his opening address to the 125 dele- 
gates and visitors. 


Referred to Council 

Similar requests from prewous 
conventions of the council have 
been forwarded to the former AFL, 
most recently to the final AFL con- 
vention held in New York. That 
resolution, introduced by Pres. 
James Brownlow of the Metal 
Trades Dept., was referred to the 
incoming Executive Council of the 
merged organization. 

“There is a crying need” for 
such a national or international 
union, Johnson said, “so that the 
‘hard-rock’ miner can more prop- 
erly hold his identity. The metal 
miner has a heritage of which he 


Association, an industry body; John 
Gross, regional director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
and former president of the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor; 
Edward Goshen, deputy director of 
the apprentice training division of 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor; George 
Cavender, president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor, and 
Harry E. O'Reilly, assistant direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Organization. 


Adopt Resolutions 


tions including: 

e A request that similar wage 
proposals be submitted to all em- 
ployers. 

© Urging all affiliates to fur- 
nish their pension plans to the 
council for study and possible use 


The delegates adopted resolu-| 


DELEGATES to convention of Non-Ferrous Metals Council in Denver, some of whom are shown here, 
asked establishment of a metal miners union in the AFL-CIO. 


D. Taylor, named to head the 


@ A memorial to Frank Tucker, 
recently deceased president of the 
Wyoming State Federation of Labor 
and Wyoming vice president of the 
Metals Council. 


e A request that council affi- 
liates cease “unity” meetings with 
metal unions outside the AFL-CIO. 

e A request that qualified men 
from labor be returned to the ap- 
prenticeship division of the Labor 
Dept. 

W. D. Taylor of Arizona, a 
Boilermaker, was elected presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer to 
succeed Johnson. Johnson said 
his new duties as AFL-CIO as- 
sistant regional director of or- 
ganization precluded his under- 
taking the duties of the Metals 


in bargaining proposals. 


Council office again. 


APRIL SHOWERS... 
BRING MAY FLOWERS... 


... AND LOTS OF NEWS 


is justly proud. No group of 
workers can... exceed the hard- 
rock miner in his continual fight 
to be free and recognized.” 


The AFL-CIO, he emphasized, 


Johnson added he “sincerely 
hoped that the executive council of 
the merged AFL-CIO can come 


OFFICERS AND GUESTS of Massachusetts Industrial Union 
Council whose convention was held in Boston included, from left: 
COPE Rep. Henry Murray, James W. McDevitt, co-director of 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, Council Pres. J. Wil- 


liam Belanger and Sec.-Treas. Salvatore Camelio. 


forth with some constructive plan 
in answer to the plea of the metal 
miner of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion.” “ 

The convention delegates heard 
talks by several labor, industry and 
government leaders and adopted a 
recommended set of contract pro- 
posals for all AFL-CIO metal trades 
organizations. 

The recommendations, which are 
not binding on affiliated bodies, in- 
clude a general wage increase of 
20 cents an hour, elimination of in- 
terplant, intraplant and area differ- 
entials, and improved sick leave, 
vacation and holiday clauses. Most 
contracts open June 30. 


convention were Brownlow, John 
Cosgrove, assistant director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; Nel- 
son Cruikshank, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security; 
Robert S. Palmer, executive vice 


Among those who addressed the | | 


Activity 


You'll find the big 


labor covered in 


all the family. 


Unity Developments . . . Collective Bar- 
gaining eee Legislation e ee Political 


EVERY WEEK... 


weekly paper ... as well as features for 
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Future of Farm Bills 


Seen Highly Uncertain 


By Willard Shelton 


The future of farm legislation in the 84th Congress seemed highly 
uncertain after the House of Representatives failed in an effort to 
override Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of the comprehensive farm bill 


to create a soil bank program and 


restore 90 percent price supports. 


Eisenhower in his veto message denounced four provisions of the 


Democratic-sponsored bill and de- 
manded, instead, a “simple” bill 
setting up the soil bank program 
alone and authorizing advance pay- 
ment to farmers for contracting to 
take acreage out of production. 


Pledge Same Supports 

Angry Democrats retorted un- 
officially that no bill would be 
passed on the soif bank alone. 

Any new measure, they said, 
would contain approximately the 
same price supports on basic crops, 
parity standards and support for 
feed grains that the President criti- 
cized in the vetoed measure. 

“We may not call them 90 per- 
cent supports this time,” said one 
Democrat, “but they will be in 
there.” 

The President said in his veto 
message and in a radio-TV address 
to the people that he was standing 
on “principle” in his action. 


The “principle” was the insist- 


ence of Agriculture Sec. Ezaa Taft 
Benson that “flexible” price sup- 
ports, ranging from 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity, be maintained in 
law. : 

The bill sponsored by Rep. 
Harold Cooley (D-N. C.) and Sen. 
Allen Ellender (D-La.) would have 
restored 90 percent mandatory price 
supports on “basic” crops for this 
crop year alone. 

The so-called “modernized” pari- 
ty formula of the Agriculture Dept. 
(modernized means “lower”) would 
have been killed for practical 
purposes. 

The effect of the bill, as esti- 
mated by the National Farmers 
Union, would have been to add 
nearly $3 billion to farmers’ in- 
come this year. 


Farm Income Slides 

Cash farm income continued its 
rapid slide the first two months of 
this year, Agriculture Dept. figures 
revealed, dropping 5 percent under 
the level of the comparable months 
in 1955. Net farm income has de- 
clined 25 percent since 1952—nine 
percent in 1955 alone. 

Benson fought hard while the 
vetoed bill was in Congress to save 
the “principle” of flexibility. 

In defense of the “principle” 
he made agreements with corn-state 
senators to allow a sharp increase 
in allowable acreage—thus inviting 
a new increase in the surpluses he 
says are the major cause of declin- 
ing farm income. 

He made a written pledge to! 
cotton-state senators allowing high 
acreage and promising an export 
program at prices below the domes- 
tic price. He promised a “flexible” 
cotton support price at 86 percent 
of parity this year. 

Even after these concessions, 
however, Democrats and rebellious 
farm-state Republicans combined to 
put over the bill that Benson then 
called “unworkable” and that Eis- 
enhower vetoed. Fifteen Republi- 
can senators and 29 House mem- 
bers deserted the Administration’s 
efforts to beat the bill in Congress. 


Further Concessions 
The President, still striving to 
persuade Congress to accept the 
“principle” of flexibility, made fur- 
ther concessions in announcements 
of actual farm support prices he 
said he would fix this year. __ 


He pledged that no support price 


would ‘be lower than 82:5 percent 
of parity. 
Wheat, he said, would be sup- 


| chase price—about 83 percent of 
parity instead of Benson’s previ- 
ously announced 76 percent. Corn 
would be jumped to $1.40 a bushel 
—10 cents more than Benson had 
announced—or 86 percent instead 
of 81 percent of parity. Rice 
growers would get 83 percent of 
parity instead of Benson’s 75 per- 
cent, or $4.50 per 100 pounds. 


Dairy Farmers Wooed 


Dairy farmers would also be 
benefited, the President said, by 
prices higher than the 75 percent 
of parity for manufacturing milk— 
the first commodity against which 
Benson had exercised his power to 
set support prices set the minimum 
permitted under “flexibility.” 

Administration spokesmen fol- 
lowed up the veto by filing bills 
to do what Eisenhower asked— 
established the soil bank alone. 
Senate Democrats, however, said 
that any new bill would contain 
something similar to the provisions 
of the vetoed measure or there 
would be “no bill.” Ranking Demo- 
crafts on the House Agriculture 
Committee agreed. 


252,000 Drew Rail 
Benefits During °55 


Chicago—Over three-quarters of 
a billion dollars in benefits have 
been paid to survivors of deceased 
railroad employes since the Rail- 
road Retirement Act went into ef- 
fect in July 1936. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, 
which administers the program, said 
that the annual number of widows, 
children, parents and other sur- 
vivors of deceased railway workers 
who receive benefits has grown 
“very rapidly.” Some 252,000 
beneficiaries drew benefits last year 
—about 80 percent more than in 
1947-48, the first full year of oper- 
ation of the present program. 


Gentleman Farmer! 


“ah MAN 
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Canadian Labor to Merge April 23 » 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the larg- 
est national free trade union centers 
in the world will be created here the 
week of Apr. 23 when the 600,000- 
member Canadian Trades & Labor 
Congress and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, with some 400,000 
members, unite to form the new 
Canadian Labor Congress. 

Approximately 1,600 delegates 
representing local unions from the 
Great Lakes to Hudson Bay, and 
from the islands of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacific, have already 
sent in credentials. Proposed reso- 
lutions may number more than 600. 

The sessions will be held in the 


“Foresee GOP Victory.” 


“Music to the GOP.” 


November.” 


and to clearly explain the facts. 


examining a clock card. 


Corporation in 1938. 


UAW Member Wants It 
Known He’s a Democrat 


Detroit (PADN—Robert L. Jones, a UAW member at the Cadil- 
lac plant here, wants it clearly understood that he is a Democrat, 
lives in Michigan—not Connecticut—and doesn’t like to be used 
as a puppet for Republican prosperity propaganda. 

It seems the Detroit News used his photo to add color to a 
story, datelined Hartford, Conn., which dealt with the “overriding 
political factor in Connecticut today” and carried the sub-head, 


A two-column picture of Jones with the article was captioned: 
Following was the cutline: “Connecticut 
workers are busy and prosperous; this may be deciding factor in 


_ ‘Jones, through his attorney, A. L. Zwerdling, has filed a formal 
protest with the Detroit News, demanding “a retraction of this 
libel,” the retraction to be given equal prominence and circulation 


The “facts” were presented by Zwerdling in a letter to the News: 


“This cut consists of a photograph showing our client, Robert 
L. Jones, standing at a time clock with a happy smile on his face, 


“The fact is that this photograph was not taken in Connecticut; 
nor was it taken in 1956. This picture was taken in Detroit, 
Mich., at the Cadillac Motor Car Division of General Motors 
It was not taken during the term of a 

Republican president. In fact, it was taken during the term of 
Democratic president, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. ‘ 

“The Detroit News knew that this was the fact when it used 
this picture with the caption above, for the Detroit News itself 
ran this same picture prominently in its rotogravure section Sept. 

4, 1938 over the caption ‘Back to Work!’ 

“Qur client is, and has been, at all times, a registered Demo- 
crat. A great majority of his fellow-workers and associates are 
Democrats. as. well. Mr. Jones has been greatly injured in his 
good name and reputation by this publication, and exposed to 
ridicule and contempt as a result thereof.” 


ported by a $2 government pur- 


by Gervase N. Love 


Coliseum on the Canadian National 
Exhibition Grounds, with a special 
bus service to ferry delegates and 
visitors from downtowa-Toronto to 
the auditorium. 


Select Candidates 
A special TLC convention was 
held the afternoon of Apr. 21 in the 
Royal York Hotel, convention head- 
quarters, to authorize transfer of 
TLC assets to the new CLC. Offi- 
cers reports also were received. 


The formal meger of the two 
bodies will take place the opening 
day, and will establish about the 
10th largest free labor national 
center. 

Thursday morning the TLC dele- 
gates will meet alone to select can- 
didates for president, executive vice 
presidents, and seven vice presidents 
to be chosen on a geographical 
basis. That afternoon the CCL 
delegates will meet to determine 
their selections for secretary-treas- 
urer and six geographically-chosen 
vice presidents. 

Officers will be elected at the 
closing session. Slated to be named 
are TLC Pres. Claude Jodoin as 
president; TLC Sec.-Treas. Gordon 
Cushing as executive vice president, 
and CCL Sec.-Treas. Donald Mac- 
Donald as secretary-treasurer. 


Meany Delegate 

Pres. George Meany will be 
AFL-CIO fraternal delegate to the 
convention and one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Former Chairman 
Charles Geddes, general secretary 
of the British Postal Workers Un- 
ion, will represent the British Trades 
Union Congress and also will speak. 


Texas Labor Agrees 
On Terms of Merger 


Austin, Tex.—Merger of the two 
state AFL-CIO central bodies 
moved a step closer to completion 
with agreement on terms of the 
merger pact and constitutional pro- 
visions. 

Committees from the Texas Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Texas 
Industrial Union Council hope to 
submit the merger terms to separate 
and a joint convention early this 
summer. 


Addresses also will be given by 
Prime Minister Louis Stephen St. - 
Laurent and Labor Minister Milton ® 
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V. Gregg from the federal govern- 
ment, and Premier Leslie Frost and 
Labor Minister Charles Daley of 
the Ontario provincial government. 

The merger will accomplish in 
Canada what the AFL-CIO merger 
did in the U.S. Unions affiliated 
with the former AFL in the U.S. 
also belong to the TLC in Canada, 
while the CCL is made up of former 
ClO-affiliated internationals and a 
number of national unions. 

As in the U.S., unity was sparked 
by a no-raiding agreement between 
the two federations, followed by 
negotiations which led to the merger 
pact. These were eased by the will- 
ingness of A. R. Mosher, only pres- 
ident the CCL had during its 15 
years of existence, to step down. 

Mosher and Sir Percy Bengough, 
retired TLC president, will be presi- 
dents emeritus of the CLC. 


Suffridge Re-elected 
By Retail Clerks 


James A. Suffridge was re-elected 
president of the Retail Clerks for 
a fourth term, according to the re- 
port of the union’s canvassing 
board. ' 

All incumbent officers were nom- 
inated without opposition and in 
accordance with the RCIA con- 
stitution were continued in office. 
Suffridge has been chief executive 
of the union since 1946 when he 
succeeded C. C. Coulter who re- 


tired as secretary-treasurer emeritus. 
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